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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 





TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
SrecTaToR during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
HE coal negotiations have again become critical when we 
write on Thursday. If there are any reasons for hope 
they lie in the fact that most of the workers, if not most of 
the miners themselves, are conscious of the extreme weakness of 
the miners’ position. The railwaymen and the transport 
workers are evidently frightened of a strike. They know that 
the miners would not have enough money for strike pay for 
more than about a fortnight, and they also know that on many 
of the coal-fields the men areso half-hearted that there would be 
a danger of their dribbling back to work from the beginning. 
There are, however, no reasons for hopefulness in the form in 
which the breakdown of the negotiations was announced on 
Wednesday night. The miners’ representatives met the Prime 
Minister at 9 o’clock that night and reported their failure to 
come to any agreement with the coal-owners. The Prime 
Minister then urged the desirability of a further meeting with 
the coal-owners in order to try once more to agree upon a datum 
line. The miners’ representatives, however, replied that in 
their opinion no good would come of another meeting. They 
stated that they would report to their Conference which is being 
held when we write these lines. 


What happened at the meeting of the coal-owners and the 
miners’ representatives was that the owners submitted a scheme 
for the regulation of wages based upon output. The scheme 
was rejected by the miners. The miners’ representatives then 
submitted counter-proposals which were considered by the 
coal-owners and rejected. It will be remembered that at the 
Conference last week between the Prime Minister and the 
miners Mr. Hodges tried to lay down the principle that the 
coal-owners should grant an immediate increase of 2s. a shift 
in wages on the “ probability ” that output would be increased. 
Mr. Lloyd George naturally refused to accept that principle or 
in any way to prejudice the coal-owners in advance. In spite of 
this Mr, Smillie and Mr. Hodges have apparently returned to 





the demand for an immediate increase of 2s.—for theis placing 
of the datum line amounts to such a demand. 


In these circumstances we must appeal again to the Govern- 
ment to remain perfectly firm on that point in the interests of 
the miners themselves as well as in the interests of the whole 
community. We are sure that the coal-owners, on their side, 
cannot be unaware of the fact that they now have a glorious 
opportunity to make a real impression upon the minds of 
all those workers who are capable of receiving favourable 
impressions. Owing to recent events Bolshevism is on the run. 
Fair and honourable dealings would at such a moment fall upon 
fertile ground. We therefore hope, and indeed we believe, that 
the coal-owners will be ready to stretch every point within reason 
at such a favourable moment. 


But if, on the other hand, as we believe to be the case, the 
miners are refusing the offer of very substantially higher wages 
because they are unwilling to guarantee more coal, the 
Government cannot possibly give way without failing as national 
trustees and treasonably yielding to the pretension of the miners 
to dictate to everybody by means of threats. To make such a 
surrender, so far from settling the crisis, would open up a prospect 
of an indefinite number of crises in the future. Revolutionary 
ideas would be encouraged, instead of being deprived of all 
reason as they easily can be if the situation be properly handled. 
Possibly it may be found that another general ballot by the 
miners is the only way out of the difficulty. We will now 
summarize the negotiations which led up to the situation of 
Wednesday night. 


The miners’ delegates on Thursday week decided, by a 
majority of three to two, not to accept the Government's 
proposals for a settlement nor to refer them to the miners at 
another allot. It is alleged that Mr. Smillie for once took the 
side of moderation and advocated another ballot, and that he 
was overborne by the wilder revolutionaries. The miners’ 
executive on the same day conferred with the leaders of the 
railwaymen and the transport workers, who are said to have 
urged them to compromise. Nevertheless, when Mr. Smillie 
waited upon Mr. Lloyd George on Friday morning he announced 
that the miners must come out on strike. 





Meanwhile the Prime Minister had, on-Thursday week, scn’ 
Mr. Smillie a letter to explain, even more clearly than before, 
his plan for increasing wages if the output of coal were increase 1. 
He suggested that, if the output reached x tons, wages should 
be raised by Is. per shift; if the output reached « + y tons, 
wages should go up by 2s. per shift; if the output reached 
x + y + ztons, wages should be raised by 3s. per shift. It would 
be for the coal-owners,and miners in conference to fix the totals 
represented by these symbols. If the output declined at a later 
stage, then the wages would fall. The new plan could be put 
in operation from October Ist. There was so much room for 
improvement in output that the miners were certain to get 
higher wages. Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges at once replied that, 
“when the present wage claim was disposed of,” they would bo 
prepared to consider the whole question of miners’ wages, which 
would require “much thought and attention.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, pointed out that his plan could be brought into 
operation forthwith. 


When the Prime Minister on Friday morning inquired into 
the effect produced by his letter, he learned from Mr. Smillie 
that the miners’ delegates had not discussed the Government’s 
proposals seriously. Possibly the executive did not think it 
expedient to let the delegates know too much about so attractive 
an offer. Mr. Lloyd George expressed his profound regret that 
the Miners’ Federation would neither refer their wages claim to 





an impartial court nor wait a weck before striking in order to 
{consider his proposal for higher wages based upon higher output, 
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He put the case so clearly and forcibly that at last Mr. Smillie and 
his colleagues decided to postpone the strike for a week and to 
meet the coal-owners. 


The Sinn Fein insurgents have been active during the past 
few days. On Wednesday week six policemen in a motor-lorry 
were ambushed near Miltown Malbay. Four were shot dead and 
one mortally wounded. On Thursday night two Sinn Feiners 
robbed the safe in the General Post Office in Dublin. On Friday 
week General Strickland, commanding the Cork division, was 
fired upon by a gang while he was driving through the city ; 
happily the assassins missed him. On Saturday night some Sinn 
Feiners, fearing lest peace should be restored in Belfast, set upon 
a patrol, killing one policeman and wounding two others. The 
Protestants, thus provoked, quickly retaliated, and in the course 
of the faction-fighting three men were killed and many wounded. 
Protestant workmen were attacked on Monday while returning 
home, and the riots which followed had to be suppressed by the 
troops with the bayonet. In another Sinn Fein riot on Tuesday 
night, the troops had to fire and two civilians were killed. On 
Saturday night, in Broadford, County Clare, Sinn Feiners 
murdered a policeman and injured another. Last week also 
Captain Lendrum, the resident magistrate in County Clare, 
was kidnapped by the rebels. 


On Sunday morning the police barracks in the little town of 
Trim, County Meath, were attacked by a large body of Sinn 
Feiners while half the police were at church. The head constable 
was seriously wounded, and the barracks were set on fire. The 
townspeople made no attempt to help the police and were 
obviously in league with the assailants, who had blocked all the 
roads round Trim and cut the telegraph wires. Early on 
Monday morning, it is alleged, a body of police auxiliaries 
entered the town and set fire to several houses belonging to 
leading Sinn Feiners. 


On Tuesday morning a Sinn Fein gang surprised the barracks 
in Mallow, occupied by a party of the 17th Lancers. Most of 
the soldiers were away exercising their horses. The Sinn 
Feiners, arriving in motor-cars, took the sentry wnawares, 
killed the sergeant and overpowered the few men under him. 
They carried off a machine-gun and seme rifles and tried to 
burn the barracks. Some of our soldiers in Ireland, it is to be 
feared, do not realize even yet that they are at war and must 
be as watchful as in all other wars. In the evening a number 
of angry soldiers went into the streets of Mallow and set some 
shops and houses and the town hall on fire. The police vainly 
tried to calm the rioters and did their best to put the fires out. 
The accounts telegraphed by Irish reporters were evidently 
exaggerated. One report, for instance, estimated the damage at 
£200,000, which would probably suffice to rebuild the whole 
town of Mallow. 


The reprisals are a deplorable breakdown of discipline. They 
must be prevented in the future, and, as far as possible, the 
authors of them must be punished. Two wrongs never make 
a right; the terrible crimes of Sinn Feiners can never justify 
crime in the agents of Government. Unfortunately, Sir Nevil 
Macready has given a handle to all the perverse or malicious 
critics of events in Ireland in an interview which he had with 
a correspondent of the Associated Press of America. After 
denying that reprisals were due to any policy formulated by 
the Government, he went on to say that it was “ only human” 
that policemen and soldiers “ should act on their own initiative.” 
Punishment for such acts was “a delicate matter,” inasmuch 
as “it might be interpreted as setting at nought the training 
that officers have given to their men.” 


To illustrate his point, Sir Nevil Macready referred to the case 
of Inspector Burke, who was much liked by his men and who 
was assassinated at Balbriggan. Those who avenged the death 
of that officer did so “ knowing well that the organizers respon- 
sible for the crime would shelter, rather then give up, the 


culprits.” All this is, of course, quite true in its way and 
intelligible in its way, and yet the tendency of it is to condone. 
Condonation is a lamentable error of judgment in an officer 
responsible for discipline. 


But though we think it highly necessary to say this—on the 
assumption that Sir Nevil Macready has been correctly reported 
—we are bound to add that the attitude of the Liberal Press 
in England does not make easy the path of those who believe 


: a, 
in indifferent justice in Ireland and in the restoration of order 


In the Liberal Press we read furious diatribes against the 
black-and-tan police—the police auxiliaries are so called because 
they wear a black police hat with a khaki uniform, the full 
police uniform apparently not being yet available—but we read 
hardly a word in denunciation of the cruel and cowardly 
barbarities committed by the Sinn Fein murder clubs. The 
Liberal Press tries to enter into the feelings of Sinn Feiners 
though that has always been an unfruitful task, but it naher 
tries to enter into the feelings of those who see their friends 
and their relations shot down one after the other in the dark 
or from behind, or by a revolver which is not withdrawn re 
the pocket when it is fired. It makes no allowance whatever 
for the awful strain under which the representatives of the 
Goverament live day and night, and which is enough to break 
down the nerves and judgment of hardened and experienced 
men, and much more those of young recruits. 


The real cure for reprisals is the cessation of the campaign of 
assassination. The Sinn Feiners themselves could stop reprisalg 
whenever they liked. Let us quote from a letter written by the 
Rev. Nicholas Lawless, Roman Catholic priest of Faughart, 
to the promoters of a meeting held at Dundalk recently in 
aid of the Belfast Roman Catholics expelled from the ship. 
yards. Mr. Lawless wrote :— 

“I do not see my way to attend your meeting on Friday, 
It seems to me you are beginning at the wrong end. The 
direct way to save our people in the North is to end at once 
the crimes that disgrace Catholic Ireland North and South, 
It is those crimes that enraged, and no wonder, the workers 
of Belfast, who have said they will let Catholic workers back 
when the shooting of Royal Irish Constabulary men and others 
stops. It is all very well to denounce reprisals, but who will 
say that reprisals are as wicked as the crimes that provoke 
them ? Instead, then, of boycotting Belfast, let us all join 
in boycotting murderers and burners in the rest of Ireland. 
There is no other way to cure the ills of North and South... . 
When Catholics (clergy and laity) pluck up courage to grapple 
with the secret societies and prevent their sending out murderous 
commands, and compel them to give a dispensation to the 
unhappy youths they even have condemned to suicide, then 
let us stand in sackcloth and ashes, with bread and water in 
our hands, and tell the Belfast workmen to sit on the stool of 
repentance.” 

After all, this is an old habit of the so-called Liberal mind. 
When a foreigner eommits an act of aggression against us, 
excuses are found for the aggressor rather than for us who wish 
to defend ourselves. When an individual commits a crime 
against a person or against the community, excuses are found 
for the criminal on the ground that he is a victim of conditions 
imposed upon him by unimaginative superiors, and no word 
of mercy is expressed for helpless citizens who are exposed to 
the violence of such criminals and who sorely need protection 
from it. So it goes on. The conditions in Ireland provide a 
splendid opportunity for the exercise of this kind of thinking 
with its indirect encouragement to rogues and murderers. 

It is particularly necessary that while reprisals are ruled out, 
the disciplined tracking down of Sinn Fein murderers should 
be encouraged in every way, because it is unfortunately true 
that the general population of Ireland—that part at least which 
is not absolutely terrorized—has taken up an attitude of 
neutrality between the Government and Sinn Fein. Hence 
the universal difficulty of obtaining evidence. It is said that 
when Mr. Alan Bell was murdered on a Dublin tram-car two 
legal officers who were actually on the car refused to give 
evidence because “ they had never had anything to do with 
politics.” If excuses are to be found at all, they are surely 
to be found for those who carry out the reprisals. It can at 
least be said for them that they have taken the law into their 
own hands because they know that the weapons of law have 
dropped from the hands of the Government and are never 
used. It may well be that in such circumstances brutalities 
have been committed by the police and soldiers, but we imagine 
it to be also a fact that in Irish villages and small towns the 
real authors of Sinn Fein assassinations are quite well known 
to the police and the soldiers, and it is mostly these persons 
who are marked down to suffer loss of property or even death. 


It should also be remembered by English people when they 
are reading accounts of the reprisals that the postal and telegraph 
services are now largely managed, if not dominated, by men of 
Sinn Fein sympathy. It is reported that in some places in 





Ireland Sinn Feiners have hung Union Jacks out of their windows 
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—————— axa 
in order to save themselves from the attacks of soldiers or 


police. Although that movement has been brought about 
by wholly inexcusable means, it is nevertheless an urgent 
reminder to the Government of what they have neglected to 
do. The Government have never made it clear that it pays 
to be loyal, and that it does not pay to be a rebel. 

The Westminster Gazette on Wednesday published a scheme 
for Irish Home Rule by Lord Grey of Fallodon. After describing 
the scandalous state of Ireland, he says that the permanent 
underlying cause of it is not the shortcomings of any individual 
Government, but the differences between Irishmen themselves. 
With that general analysis we of course 2gree. The differences, 
religious or racial, between the South and West, on the one 
hand, and North-East Ulster on the other, are notoriously the 
root of the trouble. One would expect that Lord Grey, having 
put his finger on this principal cause of strife, would have had a 
good deal more to say in favour of the present Home Rule Bill, 
which is based wholly on the recognition of that cause. The 
Bill provides for the two Irish parties acting together in the 
future, but it does not attempt to force them together pre- 
maturely. Although Lord Grey sees that the Bill is well inten- 
tioned, he dismisses it as simply one more example in the long 
list of British attempts at pacification which have ended in 
infaming the passions they were meant to allay. 





He therefore declares that “ nothing in the way of a bargain 
between the British Government and one part of Ireland has 
any chance of success.”’ In his opinion Irishmen must draw 
up their own scheme. He thinks that they will never do this, 
however, “except under a pressure of a real sense of responsi- 
bility,” and this, he says, is what they never have yet had, for 
it has always been understood that so long as Irishmen differed, 
Great Britain would go on governing. He then suggests definite 
lines: for a settlement. Great Britain and Ireland must always 
have “one foreign policy, one Army and one Navy,” but if 
that stipulation be accepted, “ Irishmen must be as free as the 
peoples of the great self-governing Dominions to settle for them- 
selves how their country is to be governed.’’ Until they have 
time to come to an agreement he would wish the British Govern- 
ment to continue to govern in Ireland for “ a period not exceed- 
ing two years,” but at the end of that period, or sooner if Ireland 
were ready, the British Government would withdraw. 





We cannot honestly see the least hope in this proposal. Why 
should North-East Ulster,which wants nothing except to remain 
a part of the United Kingdom, be handed over to the mercy of 
The plan seems to us to be much worse 
Lord Grey really proposes 


its traditional enemies ? 
than the present Home Rule Bill. 
that we should yield to the coercion of crime what we declared 
could not be yielded to demands correctly and legally made. 
We are asked, in fine, to throw North-East Ulster to the wolves 
because we are weary of fighting. This, at least, we are sure, 
is the way it would work out in practice, though of course we 
know that Lord Grey’s intentions are admirable. We cannot 
help feeling that if the Government had long ago consented to 
make North-East Ulster a County of England Ireland would be 
ina much better state now. Rather than try to deceive ourselves 
that there is any hope in Lord Grey’s scheme we say plainly that 
we would much rather see the South and West of Ireland cut 
adrift. North-East Ulster would be a County of England; the 
loyalists of the South and West would be compensated; the 
republicans would be left to their own devices. “Ireland a 
Nation” be subsidized. 


would not, of course 


M. Millerand was elected President of the French Republic 
at Versailles on Thursday week, in succession to M. Deschanel. 
He received 695 votes out of 892. In thanking the National 
Assembly, the new President reasserted his intention to revive 
the dormant powers of his office. He gave it to be understood 
that he would take an active part in guiding French foreign 
policy, in accordance with the constitutional provision that the 
President negotiates and ratifies all treaties. He declared that 
the constitution, now half a century old, required revision. 
The President has the right to summon the Senate and the 
Chamber to discuss constitutional amendments. M. Millerand 
evidently means to use this power when peace has been fully 
restored and devastated France has received the reparation 
due to her. But his main object for the present is to secure the 


M. Millerand on Friday week appointed M. Georges 
Leygues Premier and Foreign Minister of the Cabinet which 
M. Millerand himself formed in January last. Just as M. 
Millerand continued M. Clemenceau’s policy, so M. Leygues 
will continue the policy of M. Millerand. The new Premier is 
personally popular, and has had much official experience, though 
he is not so vigorous a statesman as, say, M. Briand. He pre- 
sented himself before the Chamber on Saturday and received 
its approval by 515 votes to 71. M. Leygues declared in his 
statement that “ France will make of the League of Nations a 
powerful living organism to close the eras of great wars.” 


The peace negotiations at Riga between the Poles and the 
Bolsheviks have made little progress. The Bolsheviks have 
offered to recognize a Polish frontier drawn further cast than 
the line proposed by the Allies. They have also offered to admit 
the independence of the Ukraine, on condition that the “ Red ” 
administration set up by them against the will of the Ukrainians 
is recognized by Poland—a condition which would reduco the 
independence of the Ukraine to a shadow. The truce arranged 
by the Allies between Poland and Lithuania has not come into 
force, as the Lithuanian army, acting in concert with the Bol- 
sheviks, attacked the Poles. Lithuania has asked tho League 
of Nations to inquire into the matter. Military operations con- 
tinue along the whole front. The Poles on Monday occupied 
the fortress of Grodno, which offered a stubborn resistance to 
the Germans in the late summer of 1915. Crossing the Niemen, 
the Poles advanced to Lida in the direction of Vilna, the popu- 
lation of which is half Polish and half Lithuanian. 

The Times of Thursday published the first of a series of articles 
by Dr. Haden Guest, a Fabian Socialist, who recently visited 
Russia with the British Labour Delegation. He gives textually 
an extraordinarily illuminating conversation with Lenin from 
which we extract a few choice examples of Lenin’s sentiments. 
“We had 25 per cent. of Communists in the Constitutional 
Assembly, and this was enough for victory. In your country 
15 per cent. might be enough ... We are firmly for the Red 
Terror against the Capitalist Class . . . It would be good to form 
a Communist Party in England. I hope Henderson comes into 
power with the Labour Party; it would be a lesson to the 
We have freedom only against the capitalist and the 
. We force peasants to 


workers (!). 
bourgeois; we wage a ruthless war. . 
give up their corn. If the peasant refuses we send armed 
workers to the village... Who says ‘Class Struggle’ says 
‘Civil War.’ ” 

The Financial Conference summoned by the League of Nations 
met in Brussels on Friday week to consider the best means of 
extricating Europe from bankruptcy. M. Ador, ex-President 
of the Swiss Confederation, took the chair and likened the con- 
ference to a consultation of specialists over a sick patient who 
needed specific remedies. On Monday Mr. R. H. Brand, one of 
the British delegates, opened a debate on public finance. The 
causo of all the difficulties was, he said, the destruction of capital 
in the war. Great Britain had lost a sixth, Germany perhaps 
a half, of its accumulated wealth. Mr. Brand insisted that 
it was the first duty of Governments to practise thrift. Excessive 
expenditure meant a further inflation of the currency and unduly 
high taxation, which hindered production. The only hope for 
Europe, he thought, lay in accepting “ the ris‘ 
as between nations.” 


of mutual trust 


On Tuesday Mr. Boyden, the unofficial American delegate, 
reminded the Conference of Micawber’s doctrine that one’s 
expenditure ought always to be less than one’s income. If 
they could impress this on the peoples of Europe it would be a 
He warned the Conference that Americans did 


great thing. 
“The victors 


not regard Europe as “a fair business risk.” 
must meet the vanquished; a firm peace must be made and a 
real union. Then America will come in.” It is fair to say that 
the delay in the restoration of peace is in no small degree due 
to America’s premature withdrawal from the Supreme Council 
of the Allies. Had America continued to co-operate with us, 
the task of the peace-makers would have been far easier than it 
is. Yet we must face the facts. Europe must extricate herself 
from the financial chaos as best she can. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
192 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 843; 





fulfilment of the Treaty of Versailles. 





Thursday week, 843; a year ago, 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEMESIS OF TALK. 
[* our public life there is far too much private talk. 
Our statesmen talk too much about themselves, 
about their plans, and, worst of all, about their colleagues 
in the so-called intimacy of social intercourse. They talk 
to the wrong people, not to the people they know they 
can trust or who dare not betray them, but to people 
of all sorts and any sort. They do this sometimes because 
they love to show off, sometimes because they are anxious 
and worried and desire to make confession. Again, they 
cannot resist the temptation of begging a crust of praise 
from any hand—from the first-comer almost as readily as 
from the oldest friend. Again, they often seem to think 
that dangerous situations, blunders, mistakes, breaches 
of public trust can be best camouflaged, or even excused, 
by a plentiful deluge of words. But, most of all, this talking 
habit comes from the general levity with which the work 
of government is regarded. What does it matter? How 
can harm come from speaking out? There is no authority 
and no control, nobody to rap Ministers over the fingers. 
On the other hand, there are plenty of pretty women and 
plenty also of adroit sycophants and flatterers of the 
other sex to listen to the great man with a foolish face of 
praise. It is pleasant for a Minister to hear that he is 
no hide-bound old bourgeois who goes about with pursed 
lips and dull, solemn face, saying, “I could an’ I would 
tell you great secrets of State, but I won't.” Finally, and 
perhaps worst of all, talking is used as a cheap form of 
political bribery. A man wins support not merely from 
newspapers, but from persons of importance by talking 
to them at large and confiding in them his “ most secret ” 
schemes. 

Examples of all these reasons for talking are to be found 
by the hundred in the diary of Colonel Repington, reviewed 
in our issue to-day. Many of the consequences of these 
orgies of private talk we have seen in the mismanage- 
ment, first of the War and then of the Peace, and’ in 
the unnatural, unnecessary and ill-omened advancement 
to power of many of our public men. Studied verbal 
indiscretions and calculated confidences mark the 
rungs of the ladders used by our political climbers. Some 
second-rate politician was hoisted to a great place by the 
publicity bestowed upon him by newspaper men or by 
Members of the House of Commons—a publicity secured 
through the clever, insinuating and insidious way in which 
he poured out hints as to high policy and gave cheap 
peeps into the very Cabinet Room. The great little men 
under the little great men have not been slow to catch the 
infection. In former days the last thing to be expected 
of a high permanent official was political and depart- 
mental tittle-tattle or contemptuous criticism of his 
Minister or of his Minister’s colleagues. Now it is just 
the very thing expected of him at a dinner or luncheon 
party. He talks as glibly as his chief, and seems not 
to have the slightest fear of that chastening for 
gossiping about public affairs which he would soon have 
received from men like Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Derby, 
Palmerston, John Russell, or Sir Robert Peel. This habit 
of indiscriminate and sometimes irresponsible, sometimes 
calculated private talk indulged in by Under-Secretaries 
and official subordinates is often quite as injurious as that 
of the High Ministers. When it takes the form of public 
utterance it is even more dangerous and objectionable. 

Take, as an example, General Macready’s most unfor- 
tunate utterance during the past week. Weare most anxious 
to do everything we can to support General Macready in 
the terribly difficult, anxious, nay dangerons, task before 
him. He knocks, however, any sword of defence out of 
our hands by such foolish and unnecessary utterances 
as that given by him to the American newspaper corre- 
spondent—assuming, as we fear we must, that the inter- 
view with the newspaper man was not based upon a mis- 
understanding. The American Associated Press would 
no more “ fake” an interview than would the Times or 
the Morning Post. 

General Macready by talking gratuitously put himself 
and the Government in the wrong. Yet the real merits 


are perfectly clear and perfectly simple, and are all on 








the side of the upholders of the cause of the Union 
Everybody knows that when troops or police have 
to work under conditions so frightful as those under 
which the police and soldiery work in Ireland there is 
bound to be great danger of breaches of discipline. But 
these breaches of discipline, though they can be explained 
by the terrible provocation offered to the preservers of 
law and order, must never be excused and condoned, 
They may have, and ought to have, the sympathy of 
comprehension, but there must be not merely no sympathy 
of approbation. On the contrary, there must be the 
strongest censure. This isa matter which the old-fashioned 
philosopher would have called a matter of convenience 
as well as of morals. Troops left to their own devices in 
the particular vile kind of civil war which is going on in 
Ireland would soon cease to be of any use. No doubt 
General Macready knows this as well as we do, and is, 
we are quite sure, also quite as determined as any of his 
critics to prevent reprisals at the will and pleasure of 
individual policemen or soldiers. He knows full well the 
danger of indiscipline, and hates the risk of people being 
made to suffer for evil deeds which they have not com- 
mitted. Yet by his unguarded talk he has given the 
impression that his view is just the opposite, or, at any 
rate, has given an opportunity to his unscrupulous critics 
—and none could be more unscrupulous than the Sinn 
Feiners or the Communist Extremists—to say that he is 
encouraging reprisals, Clearly what he meant to say, 
and what his acts say, is that he is doing, and will continue 
to do, his very best to stop reprisals. The Sinn Feiners, 
by their diabolical campaign against the soldiers and 
policemen, are, however, making his task doubly difficult. 
The responsibility for evil deeds must therefore rest 
largely upon them. The British people must realize 
that our Irish enemies positively rejoice in goading the 
police and soldiers into reprisals, because it gives them 
just the opportunity they desire to confuse the issues 
and put the Government in the wrong. 

If General Macready must talk, though we do not see 
the necessity, his words should make the kind of impression 
we have tried to convey, and certainly should not deal in 
expressions absolutely inviting misunderstanding. 


We cannot speak of this matter without saying in 
parenthesis that the best way of stopping these undis- 
ciplined and unjust reprisals, which are the evil fruit of 
Sinn Fein Machiavellism, would be to make the soldiers 
and policemen feel that the authorities will do everything 
they possibly can to protect their servants and instruments, 
and to bring condign punishment not only upon those 
rebels actually taken in arms, but upon those who have 
a smiling face by day for the police but by night and 
in secret aid, abet, counsel, and procure the assassination 
of policemen and soldiers. The authorities must say, 
and say specifically, to their men: “ You must not take the 
law into your own hands, and we will punish you, and 
punish you severely, if youdo, At the same time our own 
people shall not be punished for deeds for which there was 
great provocation while those who commit far worse crimes 
without provocation, as do the Sinn Feiners, go scatheless. 
Their punishment shall be assured.” 

But how? It is not nearly so difficult as is pretended. 
If the Government find that, owing to circumstances and 
their previous blunders, they can give protection to the 
police and soldiers in no other way, they must give it by 
insisting that in the worst districts men must be made 
to declare on which side they are, and to give material 
guarantees of their loyalty and good behaviour. Every 
town and village, whether hostile or not, must be protected 
from raids. If it is found, however, that certain places 
are full of our enemies, and that our soldiers are murdered 
by the cruel and ruthless Sinn Feiners, then the Govern- 
ment will have the right to make suspected men give 
guarantees for their loyalty and their good behaviour. In 
extreme cases they should evacuate the town and district 
of all persons who give genuine proofs of loyalty—that is 
the only way to protect them—placing the full expenses 
for such an evacuation, and compensation for loss 
of business, upon the disloyal inhabitants. That may 
seem harsh, but penalties must be levied and must 
be enforced upon those who murder or aid, abet, counsel, 
or procure such hideous crimes. The Sinn Feiners cannot 
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have it both ways. They cannot be at war with us, as 
they constantly proclaim they are, and yet abuse us for 
exercising the rights of belligerents. 

We have pointed out the dangers of the publicity of 
talk from which the nation is suffering. The remedy is 
an easy one to suggest, though a difficult one for our 
present rulers to carry out, for the talk habit, once 
acquired, is as difficult to shake off as any other bad 
habit. What we want is the abandonment of levity in 
the conduct of public afiairs, and first of all by the head 
of the Government—the man who sets the tone. Next 
we want stern punishment for all who break the implied 
word of honour. We fear it will be thought highly 
reactionary to speak of old traditions, but unquestionably 
our ancestors were right when they insisted, as they did, 
upon secrecy. Complete openness may do with an 
autocracy. Secrecy is an essential of Cabinet Govern- 
ment. It is the tonic which gives power and dignity to 
government, which prevents that ceasing of the power 
to govern which is so terribly dangerous a symptom in 
the present day. Governments that cannot rely upon 
the mutual confidence which rests on secrecy and the word 
of honour soon lose the ability to rule. 

With the cessation of the power to govern come 
revolution and ruin. If we want to restore it, and we 
must want to if we do not want the nation to perish, then 
our rulers must stop talking, must make their subordinates 
stop talking, and must maintain the mutual confidence 
effected by secrecy and that high sense of political honour 
which marked the Government of this country. 
The Cannings, Pitts, Foxes, Russells, and Peels were not 
morally any better men than our present rulers; but, 
at any rate, they understood by practice, if not by 
theory, that the feeling that you can trust absolutely 
in the honour of your colleagues is essential to the 


ne 
proper werking of Cabinet and Parliamentary Government, 


once 





MOSCOW “PLOT AGAINST THE 


WORKERS. 


ANOTHER 


‘ ow intrigue by which the Bolsheviks of Moscow 
tried to collar the Daily Herald and turn it into 
a subsidized organ of their own is already familiar 


history. It is true that we have not yet seen the end 
of the episode as we do not know what Mr. Lansbury’s 


future relations will be with the Bolsheviks. The more 
he is justified in saying that he knew nothing of what was 
going on and that nobody was more astonished than he when 
it was dis¢overed that the Bolsheviks had put up £75,000 
as a subsidy and regarded the Daily Herald as already 
completely brought to heel, the more abominable from 
his point of view do the dealings of the Bolsheviks appear. 
If Mr. Lansbury has any self-respect left he will of course 
say that he will have nothing more to do with men who 
deceived him, plotted against him and made a fool of 
him. We are bound to say that during the last few days 
Mr. Lansbury has been going very easy in the columns of 
the Daily Herald on the subject of Russian Soviet Rule. 
The daily paean in praise of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat has been switched off. This is very discreet on 
the part of Mr. Lansbury, or it may be that what we 
attribute to discretion is really due to the fact that Mr. 
Lansbury does not know what to say or do next. But 
now there seems to be fairly good evidence that contem- 
poraneously with the plot against the Daily Herald there 


was—and still is—another plot to turn British Trade 


never sit under him or in association with him—an ins 
version of R. L. Stevenson’s ironic lines about the Scottish 
Minister who preached the fire and brimstone of everlasting 
damnation :— 
“I owned wi’ gratitude and wonder 
Ho was a pleesure to sit under.” 

Shortly after this attack, which had all the appearance 
of premeditation, the Yorkshire Post stated that a vendetta 
against Mr, Appleton, Mr. Gompers of America, and other 
well-known leaders of Labour had as a matter of fact been 
recently declared by the Bolsheviks of Moscow. The 
Yorkshire Post therefore asked the interesting question 
whether there was any relation between the Portsmouth 
affair and the declaration of that vendetta. It had some 
reason for asking as it was able to point out that Mr. 
Robert Williams was in Russia about the time when the 
Moscow Bolsheviks decided that Mr. Appleton, Mr. Gom- 
pers and the others must be wiped out. The coincidence 
is indeed remarkable. Whether the inspiration from 
Moscow was direct or indirect, it was at all events real 
enough. You cannot ignore the fact that Mr. Appleton 
was named as an arch-enemy of proletarian ideas when 
Mr. Robert Williams was in Russia, and that when Mr. 
Robert Williams returned to England he delivered a 
formidable onslaught upon Mr. Appleton. 

The personal attack upon Mr. Appleton, disagreeable 
and disereditable though it is, is, however, nothing compared 
with the intention of Moscow to upset traditional British 
Trade Unionism and turn the Unions here into instruments 
of class warfare and violence. It is this that the British 
working men ought to think over. 

We have before us a copy of the Democrat, described as 
“a paper for thoughtful workers,” for September 24th. 
When the Democrat calls itself democratic 1t means what 
it says. It believes in the ballot-box; it believes in the 
Constitution ; it believes in the power of persuasion and 
emphatically not in the insanity of revolution; and con- 
sistently with these convictions it believes in obtaining 
every advantage for the working man that can possibly 
be got. The issue of September 21th contains textual 
extracts of the manifesto to which we have referred. The 
manifesto was issued by the Communist Council of Trade 
Unions, whose headquarters are at Moscow, on July 15th. 
It is said in the course of the manifesto that British and 
French representatives of Labour were present. We should 
greatly like to know who they were. Possibly someone 
will be able to tell us. The manifesto, which is addressed 
“To the Trade Unions of all countries,” begins with an 
attack upon the Trade Union movement as it has hitherto 
been conducted :— 

** What have the trade unions of both great and small nations 
done during the course of the war? How have they carried out 
the solemn pledges of international solidarity and working- 
class fraternity ? The trade unions mostly became the pillars 
of Jingo policy on the part of their respective governments ; 
they worked hand-in-hand with bourgeois nationalist rogues, and 
aroused in the minds of the workers the basest of chauvinist 
instincts. These persons, for a period of many years, have been 
the henchmen of their respective governments. The latter have 
directed all their energy to mutual extermination of the pecple, 
whilst the former have now commenced to reconstitute the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, which had collapsed 
through their treachery. At Berne and Amsterdam, those 
trusted protagonists of the bcurgesisie, namely, Messrs. Legien, 
Oudegeest, Jouhaux, Appleton, Gompers, &c., became recon- 
ciled; they re-established the International Federation of 
Trade Unions after long nationalist discussions and mutual 
recriminations of a chauvinist character. What are the principles 
of this Federation? What is its programme ? What is the 
attitude of this International Organization to the violent social 
conflicts of our times ? How, in their opinion, will they emerge 





Unions into something quite different from what they 
have always been. It is a plot not against a newspaper 
but against the mass of British workmen, and we think 
that British workmen ought to know about it and to make 
up their minds what they think of it, 


At the recent Trade Union Congress at Portsmouth, 
Messrs, Cramp, Bromley and Robert Williams made a 
tremendous attack upon Mr. W. A. Appleton, who is the 
very able Secretary of the General Federation of the | 
Trades Unions and the President of the International | 
Federation of Trade Unions. They spoke of Mr. Appleton | 
as a sort of social pariah with whom decent manual workers | 
could not associate. Mr. Cramp said that Mr. Appleten’s | 
activities were abhorrent, and declared that he would | 





from the blind alley into which Capitalist Imperialism has 
driven humanity ? The answers to these questions are expressed 
by the fact that the directors and leaders of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions are at the same time the principals 
of the infamous International Labour Office of the rapacious 
League of Nations. This Labour Office is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the organized employers, the trade unions, and 
the ‘neutral’ capitalist governments. The attitude of the 
Amsterdam International isa logical consequence of constituting 
the Federation by component national factions. It is an 
organization of Social Patriots, of traitors to the inter : 
the workers of all countries. It is an International Federatio 
of Betrayal.” 





sts of 


lly ree onize then selwes in 


British working men will hare 
these words. Yet they ought to understand that when 
they made one of the greatest self-sacrifices in history and 
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ennobled themselves and their nation by resisting the 
criminal wickedness of Germany they were merely, accord- 
ing to Lenin and Co., behaving like irresponsible Jingoes. 
They will have equal difficulty in recognizing the description 
of their Trade Unions which, according to Lenin and Co., 
are merely hypocritical supporters of bourgeois rogues. 
Happily they are quite aware of the fact that the Unions 
have brought them untold benefits. 

In the latter part of the manifesto working men are 
instructed what they are to do. They are to take their 
orders from the Moscow International Council of Trade 
Unions, which, by the way, was only formed on July 15th. 
Here is the programme :— 

“The newly formed General Staff of revolutionary trade 
unionism representing eight million members calls upon the 
trade unions throughout the world to repudiate those leaders 
who voice the criminal policy of collaboration with the bewr- 
gecisie; moreover, to enlist themselves under the banner of 
class war to the bitter end for the emancipation of mankind. 
The International Council of Trade Unions proclaims war, 
not peace, on the bourgeoisie of all countries; that is the sub- 
stance of our agitation. Our programme is to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie by force; the bringing into effect of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, of irrepressible class _——— both nationally 
and internationally, and to form an immovable alliance with the 
Communist International. Be it known that we regard those 
leaders of trade unionism as our class enemies who are of 
opinion that negotiations and compromise will solve the social 
problem; who seriously think that capitalists will hand over 
the means of production on the achievement of working-class 
majority in Parliament; who think that trade unions can 
remain ‘neutral’ at atime of collapse of the old social order, 
and at a time when the destiny of the world is being deter- 
mined ; and who preach social reconciliation at a time of rabid 
class warfare. We shall employ the most stubborn resistanco 
in order to defeat them and their manoeuvres. The International 
Council of Trade Unions and the International Federation of 
Trade b ge at Amsterdam stand on different sides of a 
barricade ; on one, the side of social revolution; and on the 
other, of reaction. The choice will not be difficult for the 
workers and for the true revolutionary. Long live the proletarian 
world revolution! Long live the dictatorship of the proletariat !” 


We do not imagine that the British workman will take 
long over making his choice when the facts are before him. 
He has the choice between making his living out of violence, 
ehaos and the utter ruin of trade, such as is to be seen to-day 
in Russia, or out of the steady and unceasing progress 
which has come to Trade Unionism under the direction of 
such men as Mr. Appleton. It is significant that the 
Moscow manifesto is not signed. Who are the eight 
million Trade Unionists whom it professes to represent ? 
There was a delightful piece of bunkum the other day at 
Portsmouth when the Congress passed a Resolution pro- 
testing against the action of the Government in refusing to 
allow “ Russian Trade Union delegates” to land in this 
country. The Congress did not inquire who the delegates 
were, but Mr. Appleton did. He telegraphed to find out 
their names and their authority and to ascertain who paid 
their expenses. He never received an answer, for the 
simple reason that in the British sense of the word there 
is no such thing as a Trade Union in Russia. There 
are conscript workers under Soviet Rule, and that is all by 
way of organization. So the sum of the whole matter is 
that the communistic schemers of Moscow not only offer 
a disastrous choice to the British working man, but offer 
it on the authority of a body which does not really exist. 





PENAL REFORM. 


W E publish in our correspondence columns an inter- 

esting and able letter on Penal Reform written to us 
by Miss Fry—a descendant of Mrs. Fry of happy memory, 
for so we may truly call her, since she was one of the first 
and in many ways the best of all prison reformers. What 
makes it right and fair to say this is the spirit in which 
she took up the subject of reform. Though Howard was 
a great and humane man and did an enormous deal to 
help prisoners first on the judicial side and then on the 
physical side, which were the most pressing needs of his 
time, Elizabeth Fry kept always before her as her 
prime object the reformation of the criminal, and her 
spirit she passed on as a heritage to her countrymen and 
countrywomen. It seems to us, in reading between the 


lines of Miss Fry’s letter and of many publications of the 
uew school of prison reformers, that though there is a great 
deal to be said for the reforms which they urge upon us, 
they are apt to concentrate too exclusively on this question 








of reformation. We admit its vast importance, but we 
feel that it cannot be safely dissociated from the other 
obligation which the State is under when it deals with 
the physiology and psychology of crime—the need of 
deterrent punishment. 

If we may be allowed for a moment to remind our 
readers of things which to anyone who has studied the 
science of punishment will, we fear, seem not merely 
primary truths but weary commonplaces, the State has two 
duties : (1) The reformation of the criminal. (2) Prevention 
of crime by deterrent punishment. Connected to some 
extent with the second, though not strictly united with it 
is the duty of protecting society from injury by putting 
under watch and ward prisoners of criminal and predatory 
instincts—persons who would otherwise disturb society, 
We cannot allow freedom of action to persons who are 
habitual criminals or to those in whom uncontrollable 
vicious instincts have been found to exist. This third 
object is, however, rather connected with the treatment 
of lunacy and feeble-mindedness than with crime. Just 
as you shut up the homicidal or suicidal maniac, so there 
are certain predatory maniacs who require to be dealt 
with in that way rather than by the police. 

For ourselves we attach very great importance to the 
preventive side of punishment. We do not desire to 
preserve punishment in our system out of vindictiveness 
or because of the entirely mistaken Baconian theory that 
“revenge is a kind of wild justice.” We take our stand 
on the safer and higher ground that the fear of punishment 
does undoubtedly help men and women in times of tempta- 
tion to refrain from crime, and is therefore a moral agency, 
We are well aware that many people now assert that this 
form of punishment is forgotten in the fervour of desire, 
whether it be inspired by the thirst for blood, by lust, by 
some other primal passion such as hunger, or by the 
naked impulse towards self-preservation, as wher a man 
shoves another off a raft for fear the raft will not support 
more than one. 

Unless the present writer’s memory is playing him some 
strange trick, he remembers an article published some 
forty years ago, in the Nineteenth Century, by Lord Justice 
Fry (Miss Margery Fry’s father), in which the learned 
judge pointed out how the sentimental view that the 
criminal was not to blame, that he could not help yielding 
to temptation, or that at any rate he ought not to be punishe 
for yielding to a passion which he could not resist, weakened 
many a man’s and woman’s moral sense in the hour of 
temptation. The Judge in effect asked people not to 
forget how often the dread of punishment had saved people 
on the edge of crime from some overt act which would 
probably have been the first step on the road to ruin, and 
which later on the tempted man would look back upon 
with horror. 

No doubt it is quite true to say that in the case of a 
crime passionnel a man does not calmly calculate his 
chances of getting off. Rather in the rush of his passion 
he damns the consequences and plunges in. ‘There are, 
however, in the world of crime plenty of sneak thieves, 
plenty of men who do calculate the consequences of their 
crimes, plenty of persons, therefore, to whom the thought 
of the scaffold and the noose have a very dampening and 
deterrent effect. A young woman of narrow means who 
lives, say, with a well-off but miserly aunt, and who has 
the old lady physically in her power, has unquestionably 
often been prevented from yielding to the temptation of 
putting the tiresome and tyrannical old kill-joy “ out of 
her misery ” because of the thought of how unpleasantly 
murder is punished in this country. By abolishing punish- 
ment we should, in our opinion, most unquestionably 
abolish a check on crime, and on crime of the especially 
brutal and sinister sort. 

But though we hold that punishment must be rigidly 
maintained as one of the chief deterrents of crime, we 
are not only willing but anxious to revise our system 
of punishment. As at present advised we should be 
entirely unwilling to give up the death penalty for murder. 
We hold it necessary to make a great, nay a fundamental, 
difference between those who take the irretrievable step 
and who with deliberate and evil intent put out the flame 
of human life, and those who commit such crimes as 
forgery, larceny, burglary, and so forth. It is not in 
the matter of capital punishment that we require reform. 
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What has always struck us as the chief problem is the 
roblem of imprisonment. We knowitis extremely difficult 
to find any substitute for imprisonment, but at the same 
time long imprisonments such as twenty-one years, seven 
ears or even less must be described as useless and barbaric. 
There is sense in shutting a man up for life in order to 
vent him preying on society. If he is shut up per- 
manently on these conditions there is no need to make 
him suffer unduly. Subject to restraint, he ought to 
lead the rest of his life under conditions which, as far 
as possible, should be those of a reformatory or an asylum 
rather than of a penal establishment. In our opinion, 
indeed, long terms of imprisonment like life terms should 
only be given in the case of prisoners in whom the status 
of habitual crime had been established by their mode 
of life and their constant appearances in the dock. Such 
persons should be placed in a penal colony and made 
to work, but under conditions as little cruel or depressing 
as possible. We would no more torture the habitual 
criminal by ordinary imprisonment than we would torture 
the well-defined criminal by red-hot irons. But remember 
always that though you can safely treat well a man 
with a life sentence, you cannot do so with the man you 
are going to let out. You will inspire him and the class 
from whom he comes with the belief that one has only 
got to commit a crime to get out of the cold and misery 
of one’s surroundings, and have a year or couple of years’ 
comfortable retreat. 

Our prisons must not become rest cures or even con- 
valescent homes for men of vicious and predatory lives. 
At the same time, we would never give in form, though 
we might in substance, an absolute sentence for life. 
Every sentence for the perpetual restraint of an habitual 
criminal should be subject to periodic review by a small 
committee of experts, and if they were satisfied that a 
real reformation hed taken place in the criminal’s mind 
and body, and that the return to ordinary life would 
not drive him back to crime, he should be let out. 

There still remains the problem of how to punish from 

the deterrent point of view as well as to reform the man 
who has committed burglary with violence, betrayed a 
trust, embezzled, stolen from the till, generally used his 
brains to enrich himself by preying upon his neighbours 
or, again, has committed some crime beeause of jealousy, 
lust or drink, or been guilty of such a crime as cruelty 
to women or children. We confess that merely to lock 
the doors for two or three years upon such persons seems 
to us a horrible failure in our scheme of dealing with and 
punishing crime. We do not believe that imprisonment 
is much of a deterrent to persons who are without 
imagination. At any rate, it is one which they risk 
light-heartedly. A low diet is in certain cases a useful 
form of punishment, but it cannot be carried very far 
without inducing a poor state of health, which certainly 
does not make for reformation, Anaemic people are by 
ho means universally virtuous. 
We confess that if a form of physical suffering could be 
devised which would terrify the person and those who heard 
of its infliction we should be well pleased. If a man under 
temptation of committing a crime knew that he would 
have six months’ imprisonment, and during that six months 
every day some acute but not injurious physical pain 
would be inflicted upon him, he would think twice before 
he yielded to the temptation. The trouble, of course, 
is that the person would either have a nervous breakdown 
through the dread and pain of his punishment, or else he 
would get accustomed to it. Again, unless great care was 
taken a brutal spirit might arise in those who administered 
the punishment ; or, finally, they might in certain cases 
so administer it as to make it a farce. 

We are not in the least afraid of the accusation that we 
are proposing torture. The objection to torture is not 
and was not on the penal side. It was hardly ever used 
as a deterrent, but was employed to obtain confessions or 
recantations of alleged spiritual error. The infliction of 
pain as an alternative to imprisonment as a deterrent is 
not in reality but only in appearance a return to torture. 

It is quite possible that no solution can be found but the 
very imperfect solution of imprisonment. We are not 
among those who think that every problem has its solution. 
There are incommensurables in penology as well as in 
mathematics. Meanwhile, as a final word, let us say that 








the specific suggestions set forth by Miss Margery Fry 
on behalf of The Penal Reform League (7 Dalmeny 
Avenue, N. 7) are all important points and require due 
consideration. With regard to many of them we feel 
no small sympathy. 





THE WORK OF THE IMPERIAL WAR 
RELIEF FUND. 


r[XHE vast majority of British people do not in the 
least understand what an extremity of starvation 
and disease has been reached in certain parts of Europe. 
Advertisements and pictures in the Press bearing on the 
subject have been numerous; pamphlets have been 
freely distributed; but in spite of all these confluent 
sources of information, most people remain ignorant. 
It may be that the very variety of the means of enlighten- 
ment, by overlapping, has defeated itself and has 
produced a dim and confused picture if any impression 
has been made at all. The chief virtue of the Imperial 
War Relief Fund, which has its headquarters at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall in London, is that it is co-ordinating all the 
approved agencies which are working to relieve hunger 
and disease. In a dozen different countries the condi- 
tions are terrible. The sufferers are too far crushed and 
broken both in body and mind to help themselves. If some 
outside help does not come to set them on their feet again 
they will not recover, but rather their decline will become 
more rapid. There is no prospect of permanent peace 
and settled order in Europe while such conditions exist. 

Let us take the case of Vienna, which may be the worst 
example, though we do not know that it is. It is a city 
not threatened with starvation but starving. If it is not 
a city of the dead it is a city of the dying. One meets 
returned travellers who say that they found plenty to 
eat in the hotels of Vienna, and that the misery and want 
have been exaggerated. Mr. F. O. Lindley, British High 
Commissioner for Austria, has admitted that it is perfectly 
true that there are hotels and restaurants where you can 
get as much to eat as you are prepared to pay for; but 
this food, he says, is obtained by the proprietors through 
an illicit traffic—*Schleichhandel””—which has become a 
recognized evil in Austria as in some other countries where 
food is short. The price for a good meal is naturally not 
very heavy for a visitor who can exchange his money at a 
ludicrously profitable rate. But for the Austrian it is 
prohibitive. As Mr. Lindley says, if travellers would look 
a little more carefully into the so-called Antiquity Shops, 
they would gain a better insight into the real state of 
affairs. These shops have grown up like mushrooms in 
every street because they are the most convenient means 
for the middle and upper classes to dispose of the personal 
property and furniture which they are selling in order to 
buy the barest necessaries of food and clothing. To the 
casual observer, again, the adults of Vienna might seem 
to be going about their business in the ordinary way. 
They are pinched and pale, of course, but they have 
evidently adjusted themselves in a curious way to a low 
and scant diet ; they are carrying on, but they are carrying 
on on a much lower plane of energy and efficiency. 

The reaction of the children to the present conditions is 
much more startling and painful. Doctors who have 
conducted experiments in weighing and measuring have 
stated that the typical boy of fourteen has the stature of 
a boy of ten and the face of an over-worked man of middle- 
age. A woman doctor has said that what struck her most 
when walking about the streets was that there were “ no 
toddlers.” The explanation is that children of three and 
even four years of age have to be carried. Their limbs will 
not support their weight. Owing to a lack of fresh or 
proper food the bones soften and become distorted. Nearly 
all the children, that is to say, are rickety. Photographs 
of these children, of which we have seen hundreds, show a 
prevailing type. The chest is contracted and very thin ; 
the stomach seems to be large and heavy; the legs are 
twisted. At the first glance the large stomach suggests 
plenty of food, but, alas! the explanation is quite dith rent. 
The weak chest and ribs cannot stand the bare strain of 
respiration, and that part of the body collapses and causes 
the great enlargement lower down. We have been told 
by a visitor to Vienna that in a hospital for children, 
where there used to be one ward for tuberculous patients, 
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there is now one ward in the whole hospital which is 
labelled “ non-tuberculous.” What a revelation there is 
in that one fact! 

Very likely if the present rate of infant mortality in 
Vienna were published it would not in itself seem appalling. 
What happens to the children is not so much that they die 
as that in their early years they are ruined for life. One 
can see in the photographs, quite apart from the familiar 
evidence of rickets—twisted limbs—less familiar symptoms 
of the disease in protuberances on the forehead where the 
frontal bone has been forced outwards owing to its softness. 
Rickets is a readily curable disease if taken early, provided 
that fats and especially cod liver oil are available. Only 
enough fats and cod liver oil needed to save the rising 
generation of the inhabitants of what was the gayest city 
in Europe from being a gloomy generation of cripples! 
We are looking on at the punishment of Vienna,no doubt ; 
but it is a fate fit to be imposed by the tragic gods of 
Sophocles and not to be consented to by human beings 
who, even while they look on, know that they can help. 

The unhappily enforced study of this plague of rickets will 
no doubt lead to a striking increase in medical knowledge. 
Possibly those who say that the rickets apparent in some 
£0 per cent. of Viennese children is due entirely to the lack 
of vitamines in the food are asserting what cannot yet be 
proved. This is a matter which doctors wil! decide. 
Enough for the layman to repeat that it is truly remarkable 
how children suffering from malnutrition have responded to a 
course of food containing the necessary fats. ‘The response 
was not less marked when the fats were conveyed indirectly 
to the child through a nursing mother. Even those who 
live in countries where food is varied and plentiful are 
bound to profit from the knowledge which is being thus 
terribly accumulated. We know already from the observa- 
tion of rickets, scurvy, and other diseases that we neglect 
certain forms of food at our peril, for some are essential. 
The only reason why ordinary well-fed people do not suffer 
from scurvy as the sailor suffers who is not provided with 
the proper preventives, or from rickets as children sufier 
who have not the necessary fats, or from, let us say, beri- 
beri as natives suffer who depend entirely on white polished 
rice deprived of the vitamines in its manufacture, is that 
the well-fed people have such a variet of food in any case 
that all the necessary ingredients for protecting them 
against disease are eaten by accident. Whatever may be 
true about the cause of rickets in children, there can be 
no doubt that rickets among adults, now quite common 
in Austria, though once a rarity in all countries, is simply 
a hunger disease. The sufferer is seized with pains in his 
softening bones and may become quite incapacitated, 
but the disease flees before proper feeding when the food 
comes in time. 

Behind and beyond these Austrian disedses looms the 
advancing tide of typhus. During the typhus epidemic of 
1917-18 at Warsaw the number of notified cases rose as 
high as 700 a week. Warsaw had then a population of 
700,000, so that if the population of London be reckoned 
at only 4,000,000, the corresponding rate in London would 
mean 4,000 cases a week—4,000 cases of what is perhaps 
the most deadly disease known to the modern world. 
Unless matters can be improved all over Europe, unless 
sanitation and personal cleanliness are strictly observed, 
and the level of vitality is raised, the dread tide may 
advance, and it will not stay short of Great Britain or of 
America, Yet all the time we know that a country can be 
purged of typhus, a disease conveyed by lice, just as 
certainly as rickets and scurvy can be cured by proper 
feeding. 

Can the world, then, not be saved? It is tempting to 
make an appeal to men and women by telling them of 
their own danger. The appeal to fear is easy ; the instinct 
of self-protection can be quickly aroused. The instinct 
operates, moreover, not only in the individual, but in the 
whole community anxious for its commercial and industrial 
prosperity. It is the merest precaution to restore our 
conquered enemies in order that they may trade with us, 
nothing being more true than that we cannot recover our 
own prosperity without restoring life among them. But, 
after all, though these*arguments are real and urgent 
enough, we would resort to others. The best reason why 
we should help the people in Vienna and in all countries 
which are in a similar plight, irrespective of whether they 








were our enemies or not in the war, is that we ought to do so 
Humanity requires it. : 

We know all the ordinary objections. “Not another 
appeal! We are cleaned out already!” “ Why should we 
help the beastly Germans or Austrians? It was they who 
brought all this trouble on the world. Let them suffer for 
it!” ‘ Let’s look after ourselves and our Allies by fore 
we think of anyone else.” There would be no advantage 
in discussing the morality or the justification of such 
objections. We prefer to say, shortly and plainly, that 
they seem to us utterly wrong. They are false to the 
British tradition. When Nelson prayed before the battle 
of Trafalgar, he said : “ May the great God, Whom I worship 
grant to my Country, and for the benefit of Europe in 
general, a great and glorious victory; and may no mis- 
conduct in anyone tarnish it; and may Humanity 
after Victory be the predominant feature in the 
British Fleet!” The sentiment ‘ Ourselves alone” or 
even “ Ourselves first” must shrink and disappear in the 
presence of such sufferings as we have described in Austria, 
Of course, if the world were so poor that millions of people 
actually had to die of starvation, we might justly say that 
we should prefer to save from death our friends rather 
than our late enemies. But, poor as the world is, it is not 
so poor as all that. By efiort and organization there are 
means to save all Europe from the worst of calamities, 
And as for the children, we shall not insult our readers’ 
feelings by pretending that an appeal needs excuse, 
We therefore ask every one who agrees with us and who 
can give something—a little goes a long way at the present 
rates of exchange—or who feels that he can help in any 
way, to communicate with the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
or, more simply, to contribute to one of the collections 
which are about to be made, 








PARALLEL LINES. 


NTALE controversy is @ most unwholesomo thing! Just 
kJ at a moment when an appreciable approach towards 
Christian unity has been made it is unfortunate that the scientific 
discrepancies between Genesis and the now generally received 
theories of Creation should once more form a subject of theo- 
logical discussion. The Victorians made a tremendous effort 
to bring together two parallel lines of thought, the theological 
and the scientific, and they failed. The ordinary man of 
education who remains a believer in Christianity has, we think, 
tacitly acknowledged this failure. Is it not true that all returns 
to a struggle already proved fruitless sadden him and leave him 
cold? A noisy minority long to revive an old contention. Does 
the present clash serve any purpose but to confirm the simpler 
sceptics in a superficial declaration of unfaith that 
Christianity is a tissue of superstitious wonders and dubious 
historical statements ? Meanwhile we cannot help thinking 
that there is a vast crowd of ordinary men who feel an absolute 
conviction that the scofier is in the wrong yet who cannot enter 
the lists to reinforce their fighting co-religionists, whether theso 
militant Christians pit religious authority against scientific 
discovery or whether they loudly declare that the two are mere 
confirmations of each other. Surely a growing number in all! 
the Churches take a third point of view. The things of matter 
and the things of the spirit are eternally different, they say 
to themselves ; meanwhile we have only one language in which 
to express both. The story of the Fall seems to them to be a 
record of facts, though not of natural facts. It is a fact, whatever 
interpretation one likes to put upon it, that man has a corporate 
and an individual conscience, and that from time immemorial 
he has suffered a sense of falling away from innocence. There 
is nothing unreasonable in supposing that such a sense marked 
the moment when he “ became a living soul.” To ask whether 
the details of the story are true is like asking if the mark of Cain 
was branded on his forehead with a hot iron or by some other 
method. The mark of Cain has been a reality since man first 
realized that he cannot kill his brother with the same spiritual 
impunity as animals kill each other. He must run the risk of 
the terrible and exclusively human retribution of remorse. All 
through the ages this sinister mark has been to some men 4 
maddening torment, a punishment greater than they could 
bear, but literally and physically speaking, of course, there is 
no such thing. Cain’s forehead looks to-day just like Abel's. 
Both types of men are with us still ; but few persons now suppos? 
that as historic individuals either ever existed. St. Paul was 
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acutely, overwhelmingly conscious of the psychological truths 
recorded in this ancient Scripture. They lay to his mind at 
the root of religion. No doubt he also believed that the world 
was made in six days and that the whole race of men descend 
from & single pair who saw the light suddenly in the Garden of 
of an instantaneous act of creation. He 
scientific conclusions of his age and race, 
His acceptance of them 
involved him in no obscurantism. Abraham may not be a 
historic character ; but the fact that human sacrifice began 
yery early to outrage the conscience of the most spiritually 
gifted of the human race is surely an interesting fact, with 
hearings upon the still more interesting theory that the idea of 


Eden in consequence 
took for granted the 


just as sensible men should do now. 


sacrifice in some shape or form is part and parcel of all religion. 
vhether the still small voice which spoke to Elijah was subjective 
or objective ; whether, indeed, a prophet of the name of Elijah 
existed at all at the supposed time, in no way affects the con- 
yincing nature of his record of religious experience. It is almost 
as true to life as the story of the Predigal Son; but even in that 
case we do not know if ovr Lord was alluding to an actua] 
reconcilement between a son and a father whose details his 
All we are saying is obviously 
far from new. But it 
js in its commonplaceness that our point lies. Is it not on these 
lines, and not on the lines of Victorian controversy, that the 
thoughtful Christian in the street has now for some time 
to the New Testament he 
upon natural science either 


hearers could have verified or not. 
It has become the merest commonplace. 





reasoned ? Even when he comes 
admits that he can no longer look 
as a dangerous foe to be argued down or as a possible supporter 
Considering that the fundamental doctrine of 
that doctrine 
seems 


to be placated. 
Christianity is the existence of God, and that 
is outside either of historical or scientific proof, it 
illogical to require that natural science or irrefutable historic 
evidence should prove to a demonstration the superstructure. 
It may be very true to say that what we may call the likelihoods 
of the matter sum up more upon the Christian side than they 
did. 
outlook which has been instrumental in once more raising the 
But it is one thing 

} 


Indeed, we suspect that it is this change of scientific 
Victorian hopes of complete confirmation. 
to say that materialism has suffered a heavy, even a knock-ou 
blow, and quite another to expect to prove the clauses of the 
Apostles’ Creed as we prove a sum in arithmetic or even the 
facts of the Cromwellian Revolution. Christians repeat in their 
creed that Christ “ascended into Heaven,” and they teach 
their children to believe that they also may thither ascend 
“and with Him perpetually dwell.” Certainly they do not 
mean that their children will corporeally fly to Heaven, although 
it may be impossible to bring the idea of immortality before 
the mind of a child without calling up a material picture. They 
maintain that the child gets nearer the truth in contemplation 
of this vision than it could get by the contemplation of a coffin 
The religious satisfaction of the instinctive craving 
for “ more life and fuller” which we seek to convey to the 
mind of the child may be fallacious. Our belief in its truth 
has obviously more connexion with inspired hope than with 
logical certainty ; but such as it is it neither owes anything 
to natural science nor has anything to fear from it. The possi- 
bility always exists that science might in the end be able to 
demonstrate the continuance of life after death; but this hope, 
however glorious, is not “ faith”: it is of the nature of “ sight.” 
Of course there will always be a few theological dogmatists 
eager to put the ordinary layman in the wrong. “What,” they 
will ask him, “is the difference between this sort of de-literalized 
creed and unbelief?" To our minds the difference is so wide 
and essential that it defies literal expression, and can only be 
It is the difference between hope and 


or & grave. 





indicated by analogy. 
despair, between a man and a corpse, between the child we 
love and the future contents of his coffin. ‘The dogmatist has 
no right to deny our faith just because he thinks the clauses of 
its creed are not susceptible of We do 
but claim the blessing pronounced upon those who have not seen 
and yet have believed. The sceptic who says times have 
and no theory in these days can continue as a living 


demonstrative proof. 


changed 
hope which announces itself independent of science—raises a 
harder question. Times do change. The outlook is misty 
encugh; but whatever philosophers may say, the ordinary 
man may well reflect that the militant sceptic in arguing 
against faith almost always leaves the greater factor in it 
Christieani 


istienity is not concerned with man alone. 
It is, and always has been, a supernatural religion, not merely 


ut of count. 








a superior system of ethics. Now, as in its inception, it depends 
for its life not upon the worshippers but upon the worshipped. 
The spiritual desires of man are supernatural ; so is their satis- 
faction. The Incarnation is a supernatural idea; so is the 
idea of the Divine Sacrifice ; so is the expectation of the Life 
Everlasting. This much we may concede to the sceptic. With 
Gamaliel we can in all conscience say: “ If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to naught.” The faithful main- 
tain now as hitherto that while its expression is human in ity 
essence it is xct of men, but of God. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH. 
gpa the more important by-products of the late 
4 war we may fairly rank the Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, a review of whose activities 
during the past five years is given in the Report of the Commiltee 
of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for 
1919—20. (H.M. Stationery Office. Is. net.) It is sad that 
this country, which has given the world a lead in scientific 
discovery, has lagged behind other nations—notably Germany 
and the United States—in making the best use of it for 
industrial purposes. The method of producing aniline dyes, 
to take only one instance, was discovered by an English 
chemist, but the great industry which sprang from that 
discovery passed almost wholly into the hands of Germany, 
as we know now to our cost, since it was so easily diverted, 
at the outbreak of war, to the production of explosives and 
The average Englishman—embodying many 
manufacturers who ought to have known better—has always 
estimate of men who devote 


useless, though innocent, 


poisonous gases. 


been inclined to adopt Johnson's 
their lives to scientific research, as 
idlers. 

** Some turn the wheel of electricity ; some suspend rings to a 
loadstone, and find that what they did yesterday they can do 
again to-day. Some register the changes of the wind, and die 
fully convinced that the wind is changeable. There are men yot 
more profound, who have heard that two colourless liquids may 
produce a colour by union, and that two cold bodies will grow 
hot if they are mingled; they mingle them and produce ths 
effect expected, say it is strange, and mingle them again.” 

Sir William McCormick, who signs this Report as Chairman 
of the Advisory Council, tells us that it was oniy under the 
stern pressure of war that public opinion, reflected in the action 
of the Government, came round to a saner view. 

** It is now more or less generally recognized that an industrial 
people cannot hope to survive, either in peace or in war, without 
intensive application of scienco to all their activities: to their 
way of life in ease and at work, to their education, to the raw 
materials and processes of their manufactures and industries, to 
their local and central administration, to the winning and con- 
servation of the natural resources of their country, and not least 
to their means of communication. It is not so generally appreci- 
ated even now that unless the creation of new knowledgo is 
similarly encouraged the application of scionce to our growing 
needs must soon reach its limit. In 1915 neither of these truths 
was commonly apprehended, and it was our first duty to think 
out a plan which would make tho utmost uso of the means 
alroady in existence, bring them as far as possible into co-opera- 
tion, supplement or strengthen them, and add new machinery 
only where we found no other suitable agency available for our 
purpose.” 

The Advisory Council was 
Council of July 28th, 1915, and held its first mecting less than 
three weeks later. For the next three years 
and those of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
which grew up around it, were chieily directed towards meeting 
But Sir William 


organizations were 


appointed under an Order in 


its activities, 


Research 





arms. 
useful 


the requirements of the nation in 
McCormick reminds us that these 
not created merely as part of the machinery for war. 
made their contribution to the common need like every other 
national organization, but they were brought into existence 


They 


to remedy deep-seated shortcomings revealed by the war, 
and the full effect of their activities could not be looked for 
until after peace had come.” So little is generally known of 


the work done by the Advisory Council that it will be of interest 

to summarize the masterly review of its first five years whicu 

Sir William McCormick gives in the first part of this Report. 
The programme which has been claborated by the Advisory 


Council during these five years classes its functions under four 





main heads, First comes the encouragement of individual 
The need of such encouragement at tlie 
The special claima 
denuded our 


workers at research. 
present moment is particularly urgent. 


made by the needs of the war tically 
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other dangers have arisen. On the one hand, the Universities 
are overcrowded with students, and the demands of teaching 
are leading to an impending shortage of those research workers, 
without whom no science can advance. On the other hand, 
the revival of industry is tempting men away from “ the corps 
of research workers ” into the service of the great manufacturing 
corporations. During the past four academical years the 
Advisory Council has spent about £50,000 in maintenance 
grants to research workers, and it expects to spend nearly as 
much in the forthcoming year. In this way existence is made 
possible for those rare persons who desire to live laborious days 
in tracking the knowledge of Nature to its inmost cell, without 
their being driven, by necessity, into the service either of teaching 
or of industry. “No conditions are attached to the grants 
made to workers whose sole aim is the extension of knowledge, 
either as to the line of their work or as to the use to be made 
of the results,” though, of course, great care is taken that the 
recipients of State aid should be genuine workers at the solution 
of a knotty problem. The second part of the programme 
includes the organization of research associations for special 
industries. A large and wealtby firm has its own laboratories 
and its own staff of chemists or physicists. But in many 
industries the firms are too small to do this work for themselves, 
and in all industries co-operation saves waste and duplication 
of effort. A fund of a million sterling was authorized by 
Parliament to assist in the establishment of research associations, 
of which eighteen are already at work and five others have been 
approved. The firms connected with the existing associations 
have undertaken to raise an annual sum of nearly £40,000 for 
their purposes, and it is probable that this income will be 
largely exceeded as the benefits derived from research become 
practically apparent. The industries which already have 
research associations in existence are those of cotton, linen, 
wool, leather, boot-making, laundering, sugar, cocoa and jam, 
motoring, glass, iron, non-ferrous metals, rubber, photography, 
scientific instruments, Portland cement, refractory materials, 
and shale oil. It is much to be hoped that the rapid growth 
of these promising infants will soon convince industry as a whole 
of the necessity for scientific research as a basis for the profitable 
union of Capital and Labour. The third item in the programme 
of the Advisory Council is the conduct and co-ordination of 
national research; in other words, provision for dealing at the 
national expense ‘‘ with certain fundamental problems which 
were of such wide application that no single industry, however 
intelligent or highly organized, could hope to grapple with them 
effectively.” The first of these basic problems is that of fuel, 
tostudy which the Fuel Research Board was established in 1917. 
Closely allied is the conservation of coal and mineral resources. 
The problem of the preservation of food and that of building 
materials and construction are also being handled by special 
Boards. The Geological Survey and the National Physical 
Laboratory have been handed over to the Research Department. 
The Radio Research Board takes its place beside three new 
Boards, dealing respectively with Chemistry, Physics and 
Engineering, to co-ordinate the scientific work still required 
for the fighting services. We have only space to mention the 
fourth item of the programme, which is the granting of aid to 
scientific and professional, societies for purposes of research. 
But we have said enough to call attention to the admirable work 
planned by the Advisory Council and to send readers who wish 
for further information to this interesting Report itself, where 
full details of the various Research Boards and Committees 
now at work will be found. It is a hackneyed saying that 
“Peace hath its victories.” Perhaps the first far-off notes of 
the great 7’e Deum may be heard faintly echoing from these 
lucid and hopeful pages. 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
—>_—_——_—. 

BANKING RESOURCES AFTER THE WAR.—L. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—Without entering too deeply into the question of 
how much poorer the country may be in its financial 
resources as compared with the pre-war period, I wish to 
call your attention to one particular aspect of those re- 
sources—namely, our liquid wealth as expressed in the 
deposits of the banks. I do so for a practical reason. 
Upon the extent of these resources depend the main 
facilities for financing the trade of the country. Therefore 
\ growth or diminution of banking deposits is a matter 











a, 
of interest by no means confined to the actual Owners of 
the deposits ; it extends to the whole community. More 
over, there are certain vague impressions with regard . 
these resources which it may be well to probe a little 
because there is undoubtedly a tendency to make wens 
inferences from the facts as they appear on the surface . 

For example, it is known in a general fashion that bank. 
ing deposits have increased greatly during and since the 
war period, and inasmuch as banking deposits are said 
to represent the liquid wealth of the country, the first 
impression created is that our wealth must have greatly 
expanded. Not only so, for it is also urged that with 
such a vast increase in banking deposits, and therefore 
in the bankers’ power to make advances, the meeting of trade 
demands should be an easy matter. Those, in fact, who 
fail to look below the surface find it difficult to understand 
why money rates should be high, and still less why 
borrowers should ever find difficulty in obtaining all the 
accommodation required. And, needless to say, this jg 
a view which the borrower is very ready to endorse; and 
we hear much from time to time of the “ duty” of the 
banks to meet the requirements of the trader just ag 
though the banker were not only too glad to find full and 
adequate employment for his funds, especially where, 
by ministering to the needs of trade, he is ministering to 
activities which, according to the measure of their success, 
are likely to bring him still more business later on, both 
in deposits and in further requests for loans. In this and 
in a subsequent letter I propose, therefore, to deal first 
with the growth which has taken place in banking deposits 
during recent years, and then with the use made of them 
by the banks. First as to the actual growth in the figures, 

The following table, taken from the Economist, shows 
the rise during the past thirty years in the deposits of the 
English joint stock banks, from which it will be seen how 
colossal has been the expansion during and since the period 
of the war :— ‘ 

DEPOSITS IN ENGLISH JOINT STOCK BANKS 
IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS: 

368,663,000 

455,561,000 

586,726,000 

627,529,000 


720,687,000 


1890 
1895 
1900 
1805 
1910 
1915 
1917 
1918 


1,365,297,000 
1,583,412,000 
1919. rae an aor 1,874, 184,000 
From the foregoing it will be seen that since 1915 the 
deposits of the English joint stock banks have doubled. It 
will also be noted that a considerable expansion has taken 
place even since the Armistice. Moreover, these figures are 
only those of the English joint stock banks, and if all the 
banks of the United Kingdom, with the exception of the 
Bank of England, are considered, the growth for last year 
alone was 368 millions, making a total of 2,356 millions 
as compared with only 1,132 millions in 1914. Nor has 
the upward movement yet ceased, for the following table 
of the figures of the five big banks show that, in the case 
of these institutions alone, there was a further rise in the 
deposits for the six months ending June 30th last of 36 
millions, the details beiag as under :— 
DEPOSITS. 
Dee. 31, 
1919. 


June 30, 
1920. 


L 
314,240,722 
324,308,239 
322,646,306 
367,667,322 


256,328,248 


Barclay’s ee oe 
Lloyds .. wa win 
Lon. C. West. & Parr’s 
Lon. Jt. City & Mid. .. 
Nat. Prov. & Union 


n be 


te Se Ge Se te 


mm oD ste 


1,548,312,129 


1,585,190,837 

A glance at the first of these two tables will at once 
reveal two important points. In the first place, it will 
be seen that the growth in deposits was far greater 
during the years of the war than during any previous 
corresponding period, and also that since the armistice the 
growth has also been much greater than in most of the 
years preceding the war. That the influences operating 
ave therefore been abnormal is plain, but it is well that 
they should be thoroughly understood because they 
provide the explanation of why this great growth of 
more than 1,200 millions in banking deposits since the 
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war is no trustworthy indication of a corresponding growth 
in the real wealth of the country and of why the lending 

wer of the banks is also not necessarily enlarged to 
that extent. 

In endeavouring to make clear the influences which have 
expanded banking deposits during recent years, I want 
to refrain,if possible, from entering at all deeply into ques- 
tions of inflation, because there is always a danger the 
moment that word is breathed of all kinds of abstruse 
jdeas and arguments arising. I wish to deal here with 
concrete figures rather than with economic theories, but 
all the same it is, of course, only another way of saying 
that inflation both of credit and of currency largely 
accounts for the expansion in banking deposits. 

During the war, it may be said, the chief spender was 
the Government; its outlays were of an unproductive 
character, and the wherewithal was obtained for the most 
part through the issue of loans. Those loans represented, 
to a considerable extent, a sheer creation of credit, and the 
expenditure, based upon them, added daily to the deposits 
of the joint stock banks. Every loan floated added in 
this way to banking deposits, though, in contrast to financial 
activities in times of peace, so far from adding to the pro- 
ductivity of the nation and increased output of goods, the 
proceeds were spent upon the war. All the influences 
connected with the war were of a character curtailing 
instead of increasing supplies of every kind of article, 
including foodstuffs themselves. Consequently, by reason 
of the shortage of goods on the one hand and increased 
supplies of purchasable power as expressed in banking 
deposits on the other hand, prices of commodities advanced 
even more rapidly and extensively than the expansion in 
credit itself. 

At the risk of being both elementary and tedious to the 
economic expert, I feel that I should make it quite plain 
how borrowing by the Government increased banking 
deposits. When the Government Loans were raised directly 
from the investor the case was of course different, because 
deposits were first depleted to the extent of the borrowing 
and then replaced when the Government paid out the 
proceeds of the Loan, Many hundreds of millions, how- 
ever, were never lent in the first instance by the public, 
but by joint stock banks or the Bank of England, and it 
was these loans mainly which added to banking deposits. 
In other words, deposits in these cases were not depleted 
by the borrowing (the operation being a mere overdraft or 
credit expansion), while they were increased later when the 
Government made its payments to contractors, soldiers 
and so forth. 

As a consequence, therefore, of all this expansion—or 
inflation—of credit (purchasing power) on the one hand, 
and as a result,on the other hand, of the scarcity of food- 
stufis, commodities and transport, small wonder that the 
price of things rose faster than the growth in deposits 
themselves, and that is one reason why, if we draw a line, 
say, at the date of the Armistice, we are justified in saying 
that the nation as a whole was poorer than when the 
war began. Wealth is only of value for what it can 
command in goods and services, and, judged from that 
standpoint, the aggregate wealth had certainly diminished 
rather than increased, though, of course, through the 
redistribution of wealth occasioned by the upheaval of 
the war, some individuals had become richer, their accumu- 
lations of ““ money,” as compared with their stores before 
the war, more than exceeding the rise in values. That 
is to say, speaking roughly, they were gainers, even in 
the real when their fortunes had more than 
trebled. 

In the case of the banks it will be noted that the gain 
in deposits was a little over 100 per cent., and, as I shall 
show in my next letter, that circumstance, in view of the 
still greater risein the price of commodities, has animportant 
bearing upon the real lending power of the banks at the 
present time. It has to be remembered, however, that 
while banking deposits were rising rapidly during the war, 
bankers’ investments, especially those in British Funds and 
what are termed “gilt-edged” securities, were falling 
severely. While, then, by reason of high money rates, it was 
not difficult to employ the “ new” deposits on profitable 
terms, profits were greatly encroached upon by the writing 
down of these investments. Banking dividends for the 
most part were maintained rather than increased during 


sense, 





the war period, high profits being used not only te 
meet the depreciation on investments, but to strengthen 
inner reserves against the difficult times which bankers 
foresaw must necessarily follow the war when, despite the 
growth in de osits, the demands of trade for accommoda- 
tion promised to be even greater. How completely those 
anticipations have been fulfilled I propose to show next 
week.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ONLOOKER. 
The City, September 28th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] — 

THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
(To THE Epitog or tHe “ Specrarosa.’’] 

Siz,—The letter signed “‘ Anti-Humbug”’ in your issue of Sep- 
tember 18th cheered a little the drooping spirits of the rapidly 
diminishing band of loyalists in Ireland. No country gentle 
man living on his farm in the South and West, and depending 
on it chiefly for his livelihood, can afford to announce his 
loyalty: his house would be burned, his wife and children 
rendered homeless, his labourers terrorized and prevented 
from working for him, even if he himself escaped the revolver 
of the patriot. The most he can do is to keep his convictions 
to himself, and pray for better times and an awakening of in- 
telligence among his fellow-countrymen in the other parts of 
the United Kingdom. The above is a literally acourate state- 
ment of the condition in the South and West. And yet last 
week a Radical weekly, attacking the Belfast loyalists who 
refused to work with Sinn Feinors, calmly asserted that 
nowhere in Southern Ireland was anyone persecuted as a Pro- 
testant or Unionist. Possibly the heroic or the martyr spirit 
is lacking in the Irish Protestant gentry, though the records 
of the British Army for the last century show in what numbers 
they have given their lives for King and country. But they 
know that their friends and neighbours have no wish to injure 
them or shoot them, and that as long as they keep quiet they 
are more or less safe. If, however, by speech or writing, they 
take a strong line, they attract the attention of the murder- 
gang headquarters in Dublin; they know that orders will come 
down for the boycott or the murder, and that the local shop- 
keepers and farmers and labourers must, however unwillingly, 
obey, for disobedience means their own death or boycott, 

Moral cowardice in all classes, you will say, and the need for 
a leader to start active co-operation against the murder gang. 
But no one knows if the Government would support them. 
Quite likely the Forces of the Crown might be used to suppress 
action against sedition—as it was attempted in 1914 to use 
them to suppress Ulster’s revolt against the dismemberment of 
theEmpire. It must be remembered that the only declared policy 
of the Government is to create an independent Parliament for 
Southern Ireland—and that that Parliament would be domin- 
ated by the persons who now control the Sinn Fein executive— 
in other words, the Irish Republican Brotherhood. But, oddly 
enough, this policy, fatal as it is, does not satisfy the Radical 
journalist. He raves against the Government for “ taking 
sides ” in the Irish quarrel and for allowing the loyalists of 
Ulster to arm themselves in self-defence. Why, in heaven’s 
name, if there are two parties in Ireland, one loyal and the 
other openly avowing itself a friend of Germany, should not 
the Government declare itself in favour of the loyalists? 

Another Radical paper mourned the fact that in Ulster there 
was not the “natural” antagonism between Capital and 
Labour, but an “ unnatural” antagonism (fostered, of course, 
by the wicked Tories) between the creeds. Why is it “‘ natural” 
for there to be strife between the man who wants work done 
and the man who wants to make money by doing work? Why 
is it not natural for there to be strife between the men who 
believe the Empire is a power for good and those who assert 
that that Empire is an organization for piracy, plunder, and 
oppression? The same journalist who would defend the re- 
fusal of workmen to work alongside a man who does not belong 
to their Union—a purely economic bond—professes righteous 
indignation at the refusal of loyalists to work alongside Sinn 
Feiners. He cannot contemplate the possibility of a workman 
thinking of anything except the amount of his wage in this 
connexion, though he is perfectly willing to agree that the 
kingdom may be plunged into chaos because the workmen do 
not understand that the Moscow Soviet wishes to envelop 
Poland. Is it mere stupidity or want of thought? Is it con- 
sidered a good way of “getting at” the Coalition, or is it 
merely the hereditary cant of the Radical Party? I think 





the last.—I am, Sir, &c., Anti-Cant. 
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PENAL REFORM. 

[To tHe Epiror or THe “* Spectator.’’] 
81r,—Human machines, like iron ones, from time to time need 
overhauling. Conditions vary, science progresses, even ethical 
principles undergo a slow evolution. The conduct of the indi- 
vidual insensibly adjusts itself to meet such changes; the 
adaptation of the necessarily rigid mechanism of law must be 
more deliberately made. If this is neglected there results a 
disparity between the standards of conduct of the citizens as 
units and their combined action as represented by the practice 
of the State, a disparityewhich may even have the dangerous 
effect of driving public sympathy into antagonism towards an 
administration of law which is no longer in accord with the 
public conscience. 

In our criminal system an overhauling of this kind is long 
overdue. Its drastic revision must form a part of that rebuild- 
ing of society upon more equitable lines to which to-day every 
party is pledged. But our system not only lags behind the 
standards of a hoped-for future, it is lamentably inadequate 
judged by the science and ethics of to-day. There are many 
points upon which serious opinions differ, but the vast majority 
of people who have considered the question at all can go 
together very far upon the road of reform before their ways 
will divide. 

Thus there is probably a fairly complete consensus of opinion 
that where society protects itself from the completely irre- 
sponsible few who cannot, whether from mental defect, 
insanity, or complete absence of moral sense, learn to respect 
the lives and liberties of others, it should do so without penal 
intention and with the minimum of suffering to those whose 
freedom is taken from them. Yet with a demand for the 
segregation of the dangerously abnormal there goes but little 
provision for them, and that little too often of a dreary, almost 
punitive character. Again, only the most rudimentary arrange- 
ments are made for discovering which amongst our “ criminal ” 
population are actually abnormal. Our biggest remand prison 
has three doctors, of whom not one is a mental specialist, and 
a census of the prison population conducted to discover the 
number of mental defectives was made without the use of the 
Binet or any analogous tests. But it is when we come to 
consider criminals who can be rated as normal that we find 
the most extraordinary gulf between enlightened theory and 
actual practice. On all sides are high sounding words about 
reclaiming and reforming the criminal, an agreement that the 
only satisfactory way of deterring a man from crime is to 
transmute him into a law-abiding citizen, yet it is clear enough 
that our system fails entirely of this achievement. 

The criminal statistics for 1918 show that out of a total of 
4,694 people convicted at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, 2,226, 
or nearly one-half, had been convicted previously, and no fewer 
than 919, or nearly one in 5, had been convicted 5 or more times. 
These figures alone show the urgency for reform. 

Two societies, the Penal Reform League and the Howard 
Association, are at present co-operating in an attempt to bring 
home to the public the knowledge that we are manufacturing 
rather than reclaiming criminals. The following are the main 
reforms for which we contend :— 


(1) Revision of the law as to bail. In the year 1918 (the last 


for which we have figures) no fewer than 12,000 persons 
were in prison on remand or committal, i.e. as 
unconvicted prisoners, who were not sent’ back to 
prison after trial as convicted ones. Of course, 


one cannot assume all these to have been innocent; they will 
include large numbers condemned to pay a fine, as well as many 
others whose week or more on remand is treated as an adequate 
punishment. But we have here the evil of short imprisonment 
in its most pronounced form. Remand should be used only 
where there is a real danger that the accused may not come up 
for trial. It has always the grave drawbacks of familiarizing 
people with prison surroundings, of an interruption of any 
employment they may be engaged upun, and of its cost (nearly 
29s. a head a week) to the public. Its use as a convenient form 
of punishment before or without conviction has obvious dangers 
and drawbacks. Moreover, when once a person, especially a 
young per-zon, has been in prison, the barrier between him and 
a criminal life has been removed, the path which leads to 
habitual law-breaking is opened. From this consideration 
follows the demand for two other reforms :— 


(2) The removal of young people from associating with other 
prisoners. In the year 1918-19 5,056 young people between 
sixteen and twenty-one were imprisoned. Of these 674 were 
sent to Borstal Institute, but 4,392 were imprisoned, under 
slightly modified régime, in ordinary local prisons. Attempts 
at separation are made, but these boys and girls absorb the 
prison atmosphere, see the older criminals; in many cases 
actually learn from them the tricks of the trade, and even 
make rendezvous for co-operation in crime upon their release. 








. . | 
If short terms of imprisonment are necessary for young peopl 
8 C) 


they should not be served in the same prison with adults 
Z (3) Sentences of three months and under have been reduc d 
since 1914 from 120,000 to 20,500. This is chiefly due to th 

Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914, allowing ti : 
for the payment of fines. The present figure could a rom 
further brought down by a more vigorous and enlightened pnang 
of the Probation Laws. ‘At present Probation is used most 
effectively in some districts, apathetically or not at all i 

others. We have an admirable installation, but a ‘oils 
power station is lacking. We urge that, instead of being left 
entirely to the initiative of local: benches of magistrates a 
national system, leaving liberty of local action but insisting 
on a minimum of efficiency, should be instituted. The stahes 
of Probation Officers should be guaranteed and adequate quali- 
fications insisted upon. Some—not a very large—expense would 
be involved in such a scheme, but it would certainly pay its 
way before long by reducing the production of that most expen. 
sive being, the habitual criminal. Moreover, there is a real 
saving to the community in encouraging people to earn an 
honest living outside prison rather than to live at the public 
cost inside it. The conditions which can be attached fo pro- 
bation are very various: perhaps the most important of all 
is that by which the probationer may be ordered to pay 
damages or compensation up to £10. This eminently suitable 
provision should be widely used. 

(4) There remains the question of people convicted of more 
serious offences. For them prison should be a place where the 
weak will, the want of social conscience, the inability or 
reluctance to work, should he deliberately combated by a 
strenuous and systematic treatment. All who know our prison 
system with its cruel and immoral routine of separate confine- 
ment (a routine, by the way, no longer recognized for women 
prisoners in England, nor for men or women in Scotland), with 
its utter repression of all responsibility, its prohibition of all 
neighbourliness, its modicum of formal education, and its 
parody of work, will agree that we are far indeed from our 
ideal here. Nor need the upholders of deterrence fear that a 
reform on such lines will make prison a place to be sought after. 
My excuse is thie 


I have trespassed too far upon your space. 
urgency, in the name of common sense as much as in that of 
humanity, for focusing public attention upon this little under- 
stood question. May I add that we are preparing a Bill dealing 
with the question of probation which we hope to see introduced 
into Parliament before iong?—I am, Sir, <e., 

S. Marcery Fry. 

The Penal Reform League, 7 Dalmeny Avenue, N. 7. 

{We deal with this question in our leading columns.—Pp, 





Spectator.) 
THE HORROR ON THE RUINE. 
{To THe Epitor or tne “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Str,—A pamphiet by E. D. Morel, entitled The Horror on the 
Rhine, has come into my hands. This pamphlet gives the 
figures of the black troops (Senegalese and Algerians) in Ger- 
many. It states that these black troops are billeted in the 
private houses of Germans, and it gives a long catalogue of 
murders, thefts, rapes and worse crimes which have been the 
consequences of this occupation. Whether these facts and 
figures are or are not true, I cannot say. Mr, Morel’s reputa- 
tion is in itself hardly a guarantee, but that scarcely aifects 
the case. It is repugnant to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Englishmen to think of black savages from the Congo being 
forced into any European homes. The consequences of the 
proximity of the Senegalese, who have heen separated from 
their own women for two years, to white women, and conquered 
white women, are too obvious to require discussion. It may be 
said that we too have occupied various lands with coloured 
troops, but in this case there is surely a difference to be 
observed. The Indians are unrelated to the full-blooded negro; 
they have neither his passions nor his ferocity. 

The great majority of us who have fought in France look 
forward not only to an alliance but to enduring friendship 
with the French as one of the great assets of the future, and 
it is therefore with the gravest anxiety that we see what is 
happening in the oceupied territories to-day. France herself, 
who has been haunted by a nightmare since 1870, is now impos- 
ing a punishment that is a nightmare come true upon a beaten 
enemy. I have attempted to check Mr. Morel’s facts by read- 
ing the French Press, and in the Paris newspapers I see refer- 
ences to the suppression by the French authorities of German 
newspapers which have criticized the actions of the French 
black troops. Conquest carries great powers with it, amongst 
them the power of making the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
and German girls for German camp-<ommandants, but not the 
power of ultimately suppressing the ugly truth. Let the facts 
be known, and let the remedy be applied, if our friendship with 
France is to continue.—I am, Sir, &c., Ex-Service MAN. 
the facts to be as stated, 


we are in strong 
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agreement with our correspondent, who is no Germanophile, 
but a man thoroughly in sympathy with F rance and her aspira- 
tions. We most sincerely trust that in this matter our friends 
and allies will put themselves right with the opinion of the 
whole English-speaking world.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE UNDERFED ADULTS IN VIENNA AND 

LOWER AUSTRIA. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
€ir,—It has occurred to me that some of your readers—with a 
memory of the débonnairé, light-hearted V ienna of former times 
—might be inclined to assist, if in ever sO small a way, the 
work that is being done towards lessening the pangs of actual 
hunger with which many of the adults of the Austrian middle 
classes aro Now assailed. I have a letter before me written by 
the secretary of the ‘“ Zentralverband der Gemeinschafts- und 
Kriegs-Kiichen fiir Wien und N.O.,” in which that lady pleads 
for a little additional help in order that she may be able, not 
only to continue supplying one daily meal of nourishing food 
to the quarter of a million persons of the middle classes now on 
her lists, but to extend this necessary help to those who in 
the cold season must needs flock to these dining-rooms in added 
numbers. These are not the Viennese who may still be seen 
up and down the Ringstrasse and wherever life is gayest—far 
from it. ‘These are Vienna’s best sons and daughters—fading 
away from sheer want and in silence—too brave and tco proud 
to whine for alms, but deeply grateful for the help this one 
decent meal a day means to them in these bitter times. The 
scheme was started as far back as 1917, when it served as a 
great convenience—before the economic conditions had, of 
course, reached their present stage, and the dinners were then 
served at 1 krone and 20 hellers per head. This had to be 
raised to 1k. 60h., and—through intermediate stages—to the 
10 and 12 kronen! at which charge it is alone row possible to 
provide this simple meal; indeed, the secretary from whose 
letter I am permitted to quote deplores the fact that—though 
charging ten times as much as formerly—they can only give 
indifferent quality of food and practically no meat. This lady 
most gratefully acknowledged the generous help hitherto 
extended to the scheme by the British, American and French 
Missions. This assistance has, however, now had to be with- 
drawn and transferred to the all-important work of building 
up the coming generation—a claim which all fully admit to 
have the prior right. Yet it must be remembewed that here 
are bread-winners, both young and middle-aged, with their 
strength slowly sapped through semi-starvation, for how can 
salaries of from one to two thousand kronen a month provide 
daily dinners at ten or twelve kronen a head for, say, three 
persons? 

The bona fides of this appeal is vouched for by Mrs. 
Yorbes-Dennis, who, as the wife of an English official, has come 
into touch with the Verband’s secretary. It must be borne in 
mind that what seems a small sum here will benefit by the high 
rate of exchange, so that all assistance will be greatly valued, 
and can be forwarded to Fr. Valerio Adler, Sekretarin des 
Zentralverbands fiir Wien und N.O. VII., Zieglergasse 5.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ayes BLAKE. 

Pioneer Club, S.W. 

[We have satisfied ourselves that the fund for which our 
correspondent appeals is well worthy of support. We should 
like, however, to refer our readers to an article about the 
Imperial War Relief Fund which appears elsewhere. The 
organizers of that central fund are doing their best to co- 
ordinate all efforts made within the British Empire. The 
easiest way to send help to Vienna is generally to send it 
through the Imperial War Relief Fund, as the difficulties of 
exchange, which are considerable when money is sent direct to 
Austria, are thus avoided. Also the Imperial War Relief Fund 
safeguards donors against overlapping in the allocation of 
funds.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SUPPRESSED INDIAN NEWS. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Str,—In connexion with the subject of Indian constitutional 
reform, I should like to draw attention to the very recent 
Hindu-Mohammedan riots at Agra, information about which 
has apparently been suppressed “according to plan.” It is 
definitely stated that these sectarian riots, which were so 
serious as to require the presence at Agra of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Chief Secretary, and various “ political leaders,” 
were occasioned “ by the methods employed by the rival parties 
in connexion with the elections to the new Council.” Anyono 
who has lived in India and had any experience of elections to 
the Morley-Minto Councils knows the character of the methods 
employed by candidates for election. Under the new constitu- 
tion these methods are likely to be intensified, as, indeed, they 
appear to have been at Agra within the last few weeks. The 
much-vaunted Hindu-Moslem unity has disappeared at the 
first touch of Mr. Montagu’s unifying franchise, and the use 





of the ballot-box, which was considered likely to “ soften the 
asperities of the caste-system,’”’ has apparently succeeded so 
far in aggravating the fundamental mutual hostility of Ram 
and Rahim. It is perhaps needless to inquire why information 
of these latest riots has been withheld from the public in 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., TFavspar. 





PAPERS FOR THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—In response to the letter which you were so good as to 
publish in your issue of September 11th, I have received on 
behalf of the Royal Irish ConstaBulary a large number of 
parcels of papers, books, magazines, &. Where the names of 
the donors were enclosed in the parcels I have acknowledged 
receipt of these gifts direct, but in a large number of cases no 
names were given, and I will thank you if you will let me take 
this opportunity of thanking these anonymous donors for their 
kindness. During the autumn it is hoped to organize a system 
whereby individual barracks may be “ adopted” by well- 
wishers in Great Britain, and in such cases I would be glad 
to put any of your readers in touch with a particular barrack 
if it should be desired.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wi Y. Darina 
(Secretary, for Major-General, Polica Adviser). 
Kingsbridge House, Military Road, Kilmainham, Dublin. 





A TWO-STOREYED PISE COTTAGE. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your readers will doubtless be interested to know that 
at the Building School for ex-officers, at Hornchurch, near 
Romford, we have completed, except for a few internal fittings, 
what I believe to be the first two-storey pisé-de-terre cottage in 
England. We are anxious to improve the amenities of the 
school during the coming winter, and would be most grateful 
it any of your readers could help us to equip the recreation 
room with a cottage piano, some easy-chairs, a writing-table, 
some rugs, draughtsmen and chessmen with boards, and some 
light literature. We shall welcome also any technical books 
on building and the offer of one or more prizes for the examina- 
tion in building which will take place after the course of 
lectures to be given during the winter months. Any offers of 
assistance to be addressed to The Secretary, Exervis Company, 
11 Regent Street, London, W.—I am, Sir, &., 
TI’. Maurice, Major-General. 





OLD LANCASHIRE WORD “ GRADELY.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “‘ SpectTaTorR.’’] 

Srtr,—At the close of your interesting review of Tract No. 3 of 
the Society for Pure English you note that the Society appeals 
for a discussion of the question of the re-adoption of words 
May I point to one such word which seems 
It is the good old 
comparatively 


THE 


from the dialect. 
to me to have a good claim to adoption? 
Lancashire word gradely,” which is 
seldom heard, although it has no every-day 
English, and puts a great deal into a small compass. ‘* He's 
a gradely mon” might be rendered “ He is a man who taken 
all in all possesses the essential qualities, moral and physical, 
which go to make a man, not necessarily a perfect man, but one 
whose good qualities far outweigh any minor faults he may 
possess.” ‘‘ There isn’t a gradely piece among ’em.” This 
means there isn’t a piece which, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, is what it ought to be to pass muster. I 
am thinking of “ piece” in the connexion in which I have 
heard the phrase used, a piece of cloth at a bleach works, but 
it might equally well be a piece of music at a concert or a 
piece of cake on a dish. “It’s a gradely day,’’ a day, con- 
sidering the time of year, to make one feel well satisfied. 
Instances might be multiplied, but the few I have given will 
indicate the way in which the word mzy be used to imply mucia 
which cannot be packed into any other single word.—I am, 
Sir, &e., V. WW. Garry. 
Whiteholme, near Preston. 


“ 


now 
equivalent in 





A WELL-TRAVELLED STORY. 

[To tHe Epitor oF tne ‘* Spectator.’'} 
Str,—In two books just published by Methuen there is the same 
story. In the delightful Verena in the Midst, hy E. V. Lucas, 
it appears in this way: “A travelling friend tells me that 
outside the gate of the Misericordia in Osaka, Japan, is the 
notice, the meaning of which is clear after a moment’s examina- 
tion: ‘ The Sisters of the Misericordia harbour every kind of 
disease, and have no respect for religion.’” In the Life and 
Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill the story is thus related: ‘‘ One 
of the institutions in Rome, wishing to proclaim its teleration, 
had the following appeal posted up at its entrance: ‘ Appcle tu 
the Charitable. The Brothers, so called of Pity, solicit alni3 
for the Hospital. They harbour all kinds of diseases, and have 
no respect for Religion.’”’ Can any of your readers tell me if 
there is a common source for these stories, or if there is ap 
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order of Brothers and Sisters of Misericordia who all over the 
world have this motto over their gateways?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce C. Harris. 
9 Willowby Park Terrace, Yelverton, Devon. 








POETRY. 


ALCHEMY. 
In seventy-nine her keel was laid, 
She did ten years in the coastal trade, 
But since those days she’s been @ rover 
Tramping the seven seas all over, 
Tramping them back and fore and sideways, 
But mostly on uncharted tideways 
That honest traders had no word of 
And gun-boat captains never heard of, 
She’s wandered where the pack-ice reaches 
Seal-poaching on the Behring beaches; 
Up sluggish, soupy jungle rivers, 
Where lurk proas, devils and the shivers, 
Swapping condemned, corroded rifles 
For pearls, spice, gold-dust and such trifles. 
Off flowery, fairy isles she’s hovered 
Trading (her customers all covered 
By Maxims ranged along her gunnel) 
Rigged false masts and a dummy funnel, 
Flown the White Cross of Island missioners 
Then haled her coppery parishioners— 
Despite their frantic supplications— 
To bondage on remote plantations, 
With bland and icicle effront’ry 
She’s flown the flag of every country 
And changed her name to match her kidney. 
She’s been the ‘ Wallaroo’ of Sydney; 
The ‘ Oscar Ohlsen’ of Carlskrona; 
The ‘Santa Fé’ of Barcelona; 
The ‘ Kelpie,’ Leith; ‘Il Ré,’ Catania; 
The ‘ Konig Haakon,’ Christiania— 
To give a typical selection. 
With paint she’s altered her complexion 
And practised manifold disguises 
Pursuing shady enterprises 
All up and down the world’s dim edges. 
Whilst noble ships have split on ledges 
Or drowned on nights of flame and thunder 
And eager clippers sailed clean under. 
Still she slinks on, battered and rusty, 
Her engines lame, her bottom crusty, 
Her deck-house starred with bullet splashes, 
Her fo’cs’le scarred with shrapnel gashes, 
Loud with her engines’ crazy clamour 
Into the splendid sunset glamour; 
Leaky and foul, accursed and haunted 
She staggers onward, nothing daunted, 
The oily flame-gilt waters churning, 
Her rusty hide all glowing, burning 
With her every stay a gleaming wire 
And her every port-hole flashing fire; 
Sun-blazoned into the west goes she, 
A golden ship on a golden sea. 
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Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ig 
considered of sufficient interest and 
publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 
saiiinaeieds 
WYNDHAM'S.—“THE PRUDE'S FALL.” BY RUDOLF 
BESIER AND MAY EDGINGTON, 


* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love 

And feed his sacred flame.” 

—Coleridge. 

I pon’r know whether The Prude’s Fall is a good play or a bad, 
or whether it is moral or immoral. The fact is that I have to 
confess that I, in common with most of the audience, was a 
good deal carried away by this exceedingly moving love story, 
Now—in a calmer mood—I am not quite sure whether the 
quite exceptional emotional pleasure which I experienced at 
the moment of witnessing the play is going to be approved of 
by that stiff-necked creature, my artistic conscience. But even 
dramatic critics may surely be allowed to rebel occasionally ? 
Therefore, how would it be if I frankly say that I enjoyed the 
play so greatly that I don’t propose to take it to pieces, or 
criticize it, or compare it to other plays, or place it, or even tell 
its story, or in short to do any part of my duty? In pieces it 
would be nothing. In a critical mood one could pick it as full 
of holes as a sieve. I have seen many better plays, and its plot 
in the cold print of a summary would be grotesque. 

But here is, for once, a real love story—something which is 
neither a romantic tale nor a naughty story. As you may see 
it set forth in the second and third acts of The Prude’s Fail, so, 
and not otherwise, is, I verily believe, the love of women. 

In this opinion I am unshaken even by the fact that it is 
certain that the authors have no such mission in the case of the 
male heart. But of even this I am only aware now. While the 
play was acting I was carried along by that prime, primal interest 
far past stumbling-blocks, breathless to know the event, longing 
to assure the heroine that the old saw was true and that the 
world was still well lost for love. In short, I was reduced (or 
perhaps raised ?) to a fine state of sentimental enthusiasm, and 
so, I guarantee, will be most of the men and women who go to 
see the play. The acting, which was inadequate in the first 
act,swam on the full current of the emotional scenes and became 
occasionally almost unbearably good. Miss Emily Brooke, Mr. 
Franklyn Dyall, Mr. Gerald du Maurier and Mr, Gilbert Hare 
severally made me wish now and then that they would trip over 
the mat or do something to break the illusion, and shatter an 
image that had grown too poignant. PARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


AvoitLo.—French Leave .. wh oa oe §=68.30—2 
(Amusing comedy.] 
Ampassapors.—The White-Headed Boy ++ 8.30—2.30 


{Irish comedy of the Abbey Theatre school. 
ally good.]} 


Exception- 


LirrLe.—Grand Guignol .. ei - 8.15—2.30 
[The new comedy, What did her Husband Say ? most amus- 
ing. The new shocker gives Miss Sybil Thorndiko 
an effective part.! 
8,.30—2,30 


Lyric.—The Unknown .. - ae oe 
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UNDER THE STONE.* 
Go into a shady part of the garden, or better still, into a damp 
shrubbery, and lift up some big flat stone. Underneath you 
will find a quantity of crawling creatures, disturbed by the light 
so suddenly let in upon them. There are red hairy things with 
innumerable legs and very attenuated bodies and they scuttle off 
in a hurry. There are fat, white, bloated-looking things which 
hardly move, even more disgusting than those with a more active 
sense of self-preservation. There are black things with hard 
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ghells and brown things with softer cuticles; ants and other 
little inseots. All are frightened, but some so bewildered that 
they go on with their own little business. Over the whole 
teeming piece of mould are fragments of decayed vegetable 
matter, skeleton leaves, rotting twigs, pieces of mouldy wood 
and a whole débris of sodden nastiness. 

Such a garden adventure recurs irresistibly to the mind as ono 
reads Colonel Repington’s diary of the war years. The question 
whether he should or should not have published the book has 
already been discussed by us, and to this matter we shall not 
return. As to the enlightenment which his book should bring 
in regard to the way in which publio affairs are too often 
handled, as to the advantages of the lessons to be learnt, 
and finally as to the value of this first step in the reform which 
comes with knowledge, we have no doubt whatever. It is good 
for the public to know how they are governed in times of stress, 
In order to prevent that levity of action, which has unfortunately 
almost come to be a tradition in our politics, we must one and 
all fully understand the disease. Then we can, if we will, apply 
the remedy. Indeed, that remedy will be automatic. If once our 
public men and politicians know what is expected of them and 
recognize that the country will not stand being played with, 
they will conform to their masters’ will. 

Clearly all depends on whether the picture presented by 
Colonel Repington’s records of London life during the war are 
truthful. We believe them to be truthful, or rather perhaps 
we should say sincere. That is, we feel that Colonel Repington 
put down from day to day what he believed to be the truth and 
did not deliberately and with malicious intent state as true 
something that he knew not to be true, or record as an impression 
something which was not really his impression, but which he 
asserted in order to damage an enemy or to back up a friend. 
But even granted this, the picture he presents may not be a 
truthful one. It may be coloured by the prejudices of the 
recorder. That it is sometimes so coloured we do not doubt, 
though, en the whole, we take it to be representative, since it 
corresponds with the public form of the most important of the 
persons spoken about. 

And here we will say once more that disgusting as is the 
spectacle of the scurrying creatures, white, red, hairy, or bare, 
skinny or bloated, their faults and failings are not on a grand 
scale. The political world shown us is, in fact, that depicted by 
the gay irresponsibility of Melbourne rather than by the grim 
cynicism of Walpole. When the pious lady asked Melbourne 
whether he did not find mankind terribly venal, he replied, “* No, 
ma'am; no, not venal, only damned vain.” Walpole volunteered 
the desperate saying, ‘‘ There should be very few Prime Ministers. 
It isn’t good that many people should know how bad men are.” 
Those who read Colonel Repington’s book may at any rate shut 
it with the feeling that our political world, if damned vain, 
damned casual, damned cowardly and above all cursed with a 
damnable levity, is not in any sense an Inferno such as that of 
which Walpole had experience. 

Now for the book. Now for War London with the lid off. 
Now for London Society under the stone. Not for a moment 
did “ The Skin Game ” of politics, ambition, pride, and jealousy 
cease. We see the professional politicians alternately courageous 
through a foolish optimism, or paralytic through a still 
more foolish terror. We see the great men planning how 
to force themselves to the front, how to hold back or sterilize 
a rival, how to keep in with the Left without frightening 
the Right, how to avoid committing themselves to any 
particular plan or cause too thoroughly lest it should after 
all prove unpopular. We see the smaller of the great men, 

and a disgusting sight it is, illustrating that saying of Halifax, 
“The dependence of a great man upon a greater shows 
a degree of subordination of which the ordinary person has no 
conception.” Worst of all, we see statesmen, instead of pro- 
tecting their servants and the servants of the public, that is, 
the soldiers, trying to relieve themselves of responsibility and 
placing it upon the shoulders of these servants—men whom 
they ought to have dismissed if they thought them incompetent, 
but whom they should have supported through thick and thin 
80 long as they did not dismiss them. 

No doubt, Colonel Repington, as a soldier, is inclined to 
side with his own cloth, but we have no doubt that the 
drawing here shown is not out of proportion. In his pages, 
the soldiers stray into the political underworld with a sense of 
bewilderment, for soldiers are as a rule politically innocent, 
These men from France with the smell of fire still upon them 














and their eyes still alight with the flame of battle form the tragio 
relief of this squalid drama. They enable one still to feel that 
man is a noble animal, splendid in life and in death, and never 
nobler than when he serves the future hour in arms. 

But we must remember that the soldiers were by no means 
the only people who were sound in the war. The stone that 
Colonel Repington has lifted hides but a tiny patch of ground 
in the garden—that tiny patch so absurdly called “ Society.” 
In thousands of rich men’s homes, as in millions of poor men’s, 
that is in the homes of the vast majority of our people, the war 
was endured with as much courage, as much dignity and as 
much self-sacrifice by stay-at-home fathers and mothers as by 
their sons in the trenches and their daughters in the wards, in 
the munition works, on the land, or in the office. To say that 
Colonel Repington partakes of both classes would not be an 
unfair verdict on his book. Sometimes he shows himself as the 
good soldier. Sometimes he is the thing that he despises—the 
thing which turns the reader’s stomach in his book, the man 
who, even in the war, joins in the petty scrimmages of the 
London skiu-game. Remember, however, that Colonel 
Repington was always at work, that his work was of great 
importance—the appreciation of the war for the publio—and 
that it was good in kind and intense in degree. 

In the drama portrayed by Colonel Repington we note Mr. 
Lloyd George's rise and fall in the estimation of the chronicler 
with intense interest. To begin with, we see him on the lowest 
rung possessed by the strange belief that we could avoid war 
by not carrying out our obligations of honour to France. We 
see him next emerge as the inspirer of opposition to Lord 
Kitchener and as the hero of munitions. Soon he develops as 
the amateur strategist and the leader of the Easterners. Then 
comes the phase in which he lets the world know that the country 
can still be saved, and that he is the man who can save it. Next 
comes the Premiership, an autocracy—tempered only by the 
autocrat’s dread of responsibility and his old Parliamentary 
habit of never committing himself irrevocably. Finally comes, 
for Colonel Repington at any rate, the last phase, that of the 
pilot who has been found: out, the man who is not to be trusted 
either as a politician or as a strategist, the man who seems, but 
only seems, to have a will like a dividing spear, but who is in 
truth only a man so skilled in the arts of management that he 
positively likes letting lodgings while the house is on fire ! 

The Diarist’s disillusionment began over the question of man 
power. There Colonel Repington was absolutely unyielding— 
nobly willing to sacrifice himself, his career, everything, rather 
than compromise on a vital question. He would not pretend, 
because the politicians found this particular pretence convenient, 
that we could win the war without a cruel effort, a supreme 
sacrifice. He would not pretend that a camouflage sacrifice waa 
as good as the real thing. In February, 1917, Colonel Repington, 
who up to that time had been an enthusiastic Lloyd Georgeite, 
began to get uneasy. Here is his account of a conversation with 
Mr. Lloyd George :— 

‘We then went into the Man-Power question, and I was 

thoroughly alarmed by the P.M.’s attitude. He seemed to 
me to be influenced by sentiment and prejudice, rather than 
by a reasoned view of the military necessities of the case, and 
although he had been the head and front of the demand for 
men under the Asquith leadership, he now seemed to me to 
be adopting an attitude which threatened danger for the success 
of our arms. He said that he was ‘not prepared to accept 
the position of a butcher’s boy driving cattle to the slaughter, 
and that he would not do it.’ In making this sort of statement 
he assumes a kind of rage, looks savage, and glares at one 
fiercely. I suppose that his colleagues and toadies quail under 
this assumption of ferocity. I said that he must place himself 
in the position of the soldiers who had a definite military 
problem before them, and must know, not only how many 
men they could have now, but also how many during the rest 
of the year. All organization, strategy, and even tactics, I told 
him, hinged upon this decision. I said that I thought we 
might be faced in the West with almost an equality of forces, 
and that, apart from the possibility of German economic 
exhaustion and the cracking of German moral, I saw no reasons 
on military grounds why he should expect a decisive victory 
in the West this year. We seemed to me, I said, to be preparing, 
at the best, for 1918.” 
A week afterwards comes an interview with Mr. Winston 
Churchill which throws a flood of light upon the first episode 
and also upon the relations between the Prime Minister and his 
colleague and subordinate :— 

‘* We then discussed Man-Power, but I soon saw that Winston 
had been foregathering with L.G., as he began to talk 
about driving cattle to market and so forth, just aa L.G. had 
talked to me. I told Winston that this sort of talk was all 
very well for the baser sort of politician, but was unworthy 
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of responsible statesmen at such a crisis as this. I told him 
that if L.G. mistrusted Haig he ought to change his Commander, 
but that he should see that we could not win the campaign 
without men. 

We should be deeply grateful to Colonel Repington for the 
way in which he describes what we may call the eternal 
Statesman’s ‘Butcher Cutery.” In all Democracies, nay, in all 
States, politicians, though glad enough to steal the soldiers’ 
wreath in victory and to say “‘ Alone I did it,” in the times of 
defeat, and if there has been great slaughter, as slaughters there 
must be in war, are inclined to raise the cry of “ Butcher!” 
to pretend that there was no need for so much bloodshed, and 
to hint that the callous Commander has thrown away the lives 
of his troops and so on. Lincoln was face to face with this 
temptation, and nobly he withstood it. When the politicians 
and even some of the political soldiers shrieked ‘‘ Butcher !” 
about Grant Lincoln stood by his General. 

Colonel Repingion did right to stamp on this insidious danger 
at its first appearance ;_ this undermining of the moral of the Army 
in the field, for remember that is what it is. If the statesman 
would show the courage required to remove the soldier whom 
he calls “‘ Butcher!”’ he could not be blamed. But he does 
not do so. He merely gives broad hints about the criminal 
waste of human life. What makes Colonel Repington’s action 
80 worthy of praise is the fact that he knew that his protests 
would in the end ruin him with his statesman friend. It was 
for him a real sacrifice, for he was a man who delighted in what 
the world calls ‘‘ basking in the rays of the great man” and 
acting as the confidential military adviser of the Premier ! 
When, however, it was a question of what policy was most likely 
to win the war, Colonel Repington never hesitated for a moment 
as to which side he should take. He has plenty of faults— 
“Sed miles, sed pro Patria,” 

Another very interesting account of the struggle on the 
“ Butcher’ question is to be found in the following passage 
written practically a year later, i.e., January, 1918. It is to be 
found in an interview with Sir Douglas Haig, who was on a 
short visit to England, and runs as follows :— 

“The F.-M. was very critical of our conduct of the war, 
saying that we should either make war or make peace. L.G. has 
been to see him when he, L.G., was being criticized, and had 
practically accused him of inciting journalists against the 
Government. ‘This accusation he had vehemently repudiated. 
He had asked the P.M. to name one journalist incited. The 
P.M. named S8., whereupon Haig said that he would write to 
him, but the P.M. begged him not to do so. L.G. threatened 
a counter-offensive, and asked Haig what he would say if he, 
L.G., described Haig’s offensive as usoless slaughter when he 
spoke at the Guildhall, and if he said that the men had been 
smothered in mud and blood. Haig answered that he would 
consider such a speech to be highly unpatriotic, and then went 
on to tell me that the spirit of an Army was a delicate plant, 
and would not remain uninfluenced at last by the constant 
attacks against its leaders. He said that if L.G. did not like 
his, Haig’s, leading he should remove him. 

In order to refresh our readers’ memories, we may mention 
that this conversation was not very long after the notorious 
Paris speech by Mr. Lloyd George—a speech which, as we 
pointed out at the time, was in effect an accusation of butchery 
against our Generals. However, this is delicate ground, and 
we will not say more on this point. 

The politician’s inclination to suggest butchery by the Generals 
in order to avoid responsibility was bad enough, but later on 
in 1918 Colonel Repington had an even harder battle to fight. 
He found, for there were practically no war secrets unknown to 
him, that the Prime Minister was not merely not insisting upon 
the maximum of men being sent to the Western Front, but was 
actually intent on diverting a quarter of a million of men from 
Lord Haig’s army to Syria in order to carry out his dream of a 
great anti-Turkish offensive with Aleppo as its centre! Here 
is a passage showing what the Diarist calls “‘ Lloyd George’s 
insane plan of winning the war by fighting the Turks” :— 

“I saw a distinguished soldier this afternoon. The Boches 
have now 165 divisions in the West—two more then the total 
of the Allies—and they are coming in at the average rate of 
nine a month. A nice moment to reduce our infantry in France 
by a quarter and go a off to the Holy Land to win the 
war there! This soldier thought that it was quite time for me 


to repeat my indiscretion about the shells. Everything else 
had been tried without avail. The War Office had failed to 


move the Government fool from its folly, and the only chance 
of averting defeat was for me and some honest editor to speak 
out. 

Colonel Repington’s action during the early part of 1918 
caused him, among other things, to resign his post on the Times— 
another example of self-sacrifice. 


It was at the end of January, 





$$, 


1918, it will be remembered, that Colonel Repington became the 
military correspondent of the Morning Post. It was by strugglin 
hard in the public Press and privately in England and nn 
France that Colonel Repington exhibited the insanity of the 
Aleppo scheme. Itisindeed scarcely too much to say that it was 
his opposition which prevented the Germans, when they attacked 
in 1918, and when we were brought so near destruction, from 
finding that we had a quarter of a million men less than we 
actually had. The wise and plucky part played by Colonel 
Repington from the end of March till the first glimmer of the 
dawn in August must, however, be left to the readers of the book 
{0 appreciate. 

We must, in justice, make one more reflection. It must not 
be supposed that though we note Colonel Repington’s view of 
British politics during the war, we wholly adopt it. Further, 
we must point out that there are one or two politicians who, 
even on Colonel Repington’s showing, emerged scatheless from 
the war. There is one who stands out beyond all others 
though he is by no means a special friend of Colonel Repington, 
and that is Sir Edward Carson. In a diary which damages go 
many reputations there is not a word of his recorded which jg 
either foolish or unworthy of a man of sense and honour. Though 
they will not be surprised by this fact, Sir Edward Cargon’s 
friends may feel inclined to claim this fact as his best war 
monument. Another politician on whom there rests no stain jg 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Colonel Repington’s Diary is of truth 
an ordeal by fire. Scatheless also are Sir Douglas Haig and 
Sir William Robertson. They may indeed be said to be the 
heroes of the book. 

We shall no doubt be told that we have spoken much too 
favourably of Colonel Repington. At any rate, we were not 
like many of his present detractors, his friends and confidants 
in the past, his adulators, during the war. Colonel Repington 
has never written for the Spectator. The only reference to it 
by name in the Diary is of a derogatory and hostile character, 
It is then without any prejudice that we maintain the book to 
be of public benefit in spite of its many errors of taste, and 
the fact that Colonel Repington belongs to the underworld 
which he exposes. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF REVOLUTION.* 

TueEsE little essays on the doctrines of some famous revolu- 
tionaries would not seem to us worth serious notice were it not 
that they are a phenomenon of the times. When revolution is 
in the air there are always a certain number of literary camp- 
followers who, with the best intentions in the world—at least 
we assume so—make their contributions to the sum of revolu- 
tionary knowledge or discussion. They write in a popular way 
for all to understand. Being intellectuals they do not deal in 
frenzy or in passion. They stand for the graces and delights 
of subversive ideals, and when their language is not moderating 
it is academically dispassionate. Nevertheless, they do a good 
deal of harm. Under the belief that they are increasing idealism 
or encouraging high thinking they are really increasing 
prejudice, for the kind of writers we have in mind generally have 
no power of ratiocination, no judgment, no aptitude for applying 
principles to facts. They take a fearful joy in playing with 
revolution, and with the greatest urbanity carry revolution 
into drawing-rooms and discuss it at tea-parties. Mr. Burns 
is the type of this kind of writer. He frankly implies—we do 
not say positively asserts because he never positively asserts 
anything—that everything in our world is all wrong and needs 
reconstruction from the beginning. He omits to mention, or to 
remember, that this kind of sudden upheaval and recasting is 
wholly foreign to the British nature, and that so far as reputable 
historians have been able to explain the admired stability of 
our institutions they have explained it on the ground that 
those institutions never required a wholesale act of faith, or 
the swallowing of some constitutional camel, but arose out of 
the gradual empirical solutions of one problem after another. 
In a word, they were the fruit of experience. 


Mr. Burns suggests that it would be very much better to 
sweep away all the results of experience and substitute for them 
a suddenly invented social and political system. He is what the 
Americans call a “ parlour Bolshevik.” He is careful to point 
out that the revolutionaries whom he admires, Rousseau, Karl 
Marx, Mazzini, William Morris and Tolstoi—very different 
kinds of revolutionary, by the way—did not desire violence. 
By C. Delisle Burns. 





* The Principles of Revolution: A Study in Ideals. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, (5s. uct.) 
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a immnoeninsin 
Of course they did not. Robespierre, Danton, Saint-Just and 


the other Jacobins never wanted violence for its own sake. They 
took to violence in panic when they doubted the security of the 
system they had set up and the safety of their own persons. 
Having once reconciled their minds to bloodshed, they pro- 
motcd bloodshed, too, into a system, and their doctrines on the 
subject became indistinguishable from what might have emerged 
from the brain of a fanatic who regarded the shedding of blood 
as the purification of the world. So it has been in Russia. 
When the voice of the Bolsheviks was first heard tentatively 
expressing pious opinions at Brest-Litovsk, it was the voice of a 
lamb. Since then we have had a Bolshevik Terror which, if 
horror be reckoned by the number of deaths, has probably 
outstripped even the Terror of the French Revolution. And 
those who have survived have survived by virtue of consenting 
to a plan of government that has turned them into industrial 
slaves. Mr. Burns leaves us quite unsympathetic when he 
writes i— 

“Thus from opposing points of view a us? may be found in 
gathering together and analysing the influences which work, 
not towards destruction, but towards a new order. These 
influences come from many different lands; and the prophets 
selected for notice here are proof enough, that in every part of 
the civilized Western world men of intelligence and imagination 
are in revolt against the circumstances into which they have 
been born. Not even the silliest reactionary can persuade him- 
self that men like Tolstoi are uneducated and unintelligent 
agitators. Rousseau and Morris were not starving slum- 
dwellers irritated by their own grievances. Mazzini and Marx 
have had a definite influence on practical politics. Thus practical 
genius, fine intelligence, and altruism can be found in the 
exponents of revolutionary principles. The movement is too 
widespread, the inspiring leaders too great, for suppression or 
neglect ; and indeed it is only a question of time for the best 
administrators to offer themselves as servants of the public with 
a view to radical changes in society.” 

It is particularly useless to tell us that Tolstoi was educated 
and intelligent. You can have seas of education and intelligence 
upon which the sunshine of common sense never glistens. 
Common sense is the greatest of all political gifts, and it may 
exist in the uneducated as easily as in the educated, This, 
after all, is an obvious fact; were it not so Great Britain would 
not be so efficient and secure as she is. Learning and wit may 
act as the ornaments of common sense to any extent, but they 
cannot replace it. 

Mr. Burns, in his characteristic give-and-take manner, says : 
“The miserable peasantry of Rousseau’s day has been freed at 
least from the more obvious forms of forced labour. Rousseau 
assisted in the change which has destroyed these old evils, but in 
many details his ideas are certainly mistaken.” Unfortunately 
for Mr. Burns, the immediate result of trying to put Rousseau’s 
principles into practice was to strengthen the bourgeoisie and by 
comparison to help the peasant very little. As for “ obvious forms 
of forced labour,” these are to-day in Russia the demonstrable 
result of the sort of principles which Mr. Burns so prettily 
praises, After quoting a long passage from Rousseau, he says : 
“This passage, and others like it, have had an immense effect 
throughout the century following that in which it was written, 
and we now see its latest commentary in the constitution of the 
Russian Soviet Republic which gives civic rights only to those 
who work.” “ Civic rights only to those who work ” is a delight- 
ful gless upon industrial conscription. In the chapter on 
“Tolstoi and Christianity ’’ Mr. Burns says :-— 

“Whether his (Tolstoi’s) prophecies come true or not, clearly 
Russia is showing the world something hitherto unknown. The 
organizition of the Russian government may be more influenced 
by Marx than by Tolstoi, but Tolstoi did the preparatory work 
in destroying the antient glorification of war. Tho humane 
scepticism of common folk when they are urged to seek the glory 
of their rulers and their so-called country has been most clearly 
expressed by Tolstoi ; and this scepticism it was which corroded 
the Russian army when the Czar and his courtiers expected 
them to fire upon the revolting populace in 1917. Tolstoi is 
still regarded as the most dangerous of all revolutionaries becaus> 
he quite definitely aims at destroying the subservience of men 
in armies and navies; and governments still rely upon foree— 
ultimately armed force—and not upon the approval of the 
governed.” 

Unfortunately again for Mr. Burns, the Bolsheviks, inspired 
though they may be by Tolstoi as well as by Marx, are 
deliberately adding aggression to domestic terror. 

Mr. Burns apparently believes, with Rousseau, that people 
cannot really be “represented” by Members of Parliament 
and that the only solution for making the people sovereign 
is to split up government into small units. Soviet government 
in theory is the rule of small units; in practice, as we see it in 





Russia, it is the most complete autocracy recorded in modern 
history. This autozsracy governs the many in the interests of 
the few, and yet Mr. Burns can write with excellent truth that 
the true life of a society is in the General Wi!l cf its membe-s.” 
Ultimately Mr. Burns’s inability to relate causes and effects and 
to see things in their due proportion may be owing to a lack of 
humour. Lot us give an example of his humour which is 
perhaps more illuminating than any comment we could make 
on his writing :— 
_ “The man himself [Marx] is becoming a figure of myth. Ho 
is presented by some as a proletarian deity, by others as tho 
devil incarnate, and even those educated at our older universi- 
ties have heard of him. A rumour of his name, as that of a 
dangerous Hun, has reached the War Office ; and doubtless the 
Home Office has asked the police to be on the look-out lest he 
might leave his internment-at Highgate. But he has somehow 
escaped the vigilance of governments, and, though long dead, 
is @ more powerful enemy of the established order than many 
living rhetoricians.” 





SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES.* 

Dr. Apams, of Cornell University, has written a valuable history of 
the early London theatres, incorporating the results of much 
independent research as well as the discoveries recently made by 
British and American scholars, It is true, as he says, that the 
only available modern book on the subject is The Early London 
Theatres in the Fields, which Mr. Fairman Ordish published in 
1894, and that book, though highly interesting, deals with only a 
third of the Elizabethan and Jacobean theatres. Dr. Adams 
covers the whole field in a systematic fashion, taking the theatres 
in the chronological order of their erection and summarizing all 
the available information about each house and the companies 
that used it, with numerous plans and reproductions of old 
prints and drawings. Thus the book will afford a solid back- 
ground for the history of the Elizabethan drama. The early 
Tudor companies of players made regular use of five London 
inns—the ‘ Bell’ and the ‘Cross Keys’ in Gracechurch Street, the 
‘Bull’ in Bishopsgate, the ‘ Bell Savage’ in Ludgate Hill, and the 
‘Boar’s Head’ in Whitechapel without Aldgate—not Falstafi’s 
hostelry in Eastcheap. The City fathers in 1574 decreed that 
the players should no longer use these inns, but the decree, as the 
author shows, was largely inoperative, and the inns continued 
to serve as theatres for many years. The Common Council 
disliked the drama, partly for Puritanical reasons, partly because 
the mobs of playgoers were unwelcome in the narrow City streets. 
Therefore the Council imposed severe restrictions on the theatrica] 
companies, setting up a civic censorship of plays and requiring 
that all theatres should be licensed and should contribute to the 
relicf of the poor. The players were thus inclined to betake 
themselves outside the City jurisdiction, just at the time when 
they were beginning to need permanent homes specially adapted 
for theatrical purposes. Dr. Adams aptly observes that the 
nascent drama required also a business man with imagination 
enough to see that a theatre would pay. The occasion found 
the man in James Burbage, by trade a carpenter and by choice 
an actor, who managed Lord Leicester’s company. With his 
own savings and with the larger capital of his brother-in-law, 
Brayne, a London grocer, Burbage leased a site in Holywell, 
close to Finsbury Field and just beyond the City bounds. There 
in 1576 he built a large wooden structure, probably round or 
polygonal, which was styled “ The Theatre.” The success of the 
first London playhouse encouraged Lanman, a London citizen, 
to build another hard by, called the Curtain, which was opened 
in 1577. Burbage and Lanman came to a working agreement 
to pool their profits, and both did well. But Burbage became 
involved in disputes with his ground landlord and his partner's 
widow and others, and at last, a year after Burbage’s death in 
1597, his sons, Cuthbert and the celebrated Richard, pulled 
down the Theatre and transferred the materials to Bankside, 
where they were used in the erection of the Globe. 

The next theatrical enterprise was that of Farrant, who leased 
the buttery of the old Blackfriars monastery and fitted it up as @ 
theatre in 1576-77. Lord Oxford took over the lease and gave 
it to his private secretary, John Lyly, who produced his 
well-known Alexander and Campaspe and Sapho and Phao 
in this theatre in 1584. But the landlord, alarmed, perhaps, 
at the crowds which flocked into what was then a quiet residential 
quarter, took steps to cancel the lease. The choristers of 
St. Paul’s, who had acted for Lyly at his little theatre, seem to 
have performed also at their singing-school, but a private manager 
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tn Whitefriars found it profitable later to pay them £20 a year 
not to give any more performances. The interest then shifts 
to the Bankside, noted for its bull and bear-baitings and still 
more unseemly entertainments in the Bishop of Winchester’s 


Liberty, known as the Clink. A theatre was built a milo or so 


away at Newington Butts, but it proved too remote for 
Londoners. Henslowe, a shrewd capitalist, was better advised 
when he opened the Rose—a round building—in 1587 near the 
Bear Garden on Bankside. Henslowe’s only daughter Joan 
in 1592 married his partner, the actor Edward Alleyn, and the 
wealth which they amassed went to found Dulwich College in 
1620. The next theatre to be built was the Swan in Paris Garden, 
a little further west along the river-bank, on a site now covered 
by the southern approaches to Blackfriars Bridge; but this 
house, opened in 1595, fell under the displeasure of the Privy 
Council in 1597 for a seditious play in which Nash and Jonson 
were concerned, and it does not seem to have been much used 
afterwards. Crossing the river again to Blackfriars, the author gives 
a very full and interesting account of the second Blackfriars 
theatre, which James Burbage fitted up in 1596 in what had been 
the Frater of the monastery, where Queen Catherine of Aragon 
stood her trial. He was forbidden to use it and died a year 
later, but his sons ultimately carried out his plans. Their 
lessee Evans, and his partner Giles, Master of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal, formed a company of boy-actors in 1600 whose 
popularity is mentioned by Rosencrantz in Hamlet—“ an aerie 
of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question 
and are most tyrannically clapped for it.” But when Evans and 
Giles were found to be kidnapping children for their company, 
they lost favour, and the company incurred royal displeasure 
by mimicking James the First in Zastward Hoe in 1605 and by 
ridiculing the French Court in a play on Biron’s conspiracy. 
In 1608 Richard Burbage recovered possession, and he then 
worked out a scheme for managing the Blackfriars as a winter 
theatre in conjunciion with the Globe as a summer theatre. 
The Globe, opened in 1599 on Bankside near the Rose, on a 
site now covered by Barclay and Perkins’s brewery, had been 
highly successful under the management of a syndicate, Richard 
and Cuthbert Burbage holding half of the shares, and Shake- 
speare, Heminges, Phillips, Pope and Kempe the other half. 
The syndicate, as “ housekeepers,” provided the building and 
took half the bookings from the galleries. The company— 
the King’s Men—took half the bookings for what we should call 
the reserved seats, and also the fees paid for admission to the 
open pit. Several of the “ housekeepers” were also members 
of the company. This plan of profit-sharing kept the company 
together, and the Globe, under the great actor-manager Burbage, 
with Shakespeare to provide plays, was for long the best theatre 
in London. Burnt down in 1613, it was quickly rebuilt and 
lasted till the Civil War. The Blackfriars, also under a Burbage 
syndicate in which Shakespeare and Heminges and Condell 
—the editors of the First Folio—had shares, flourished as 
the winter home of the King’s Men. 

Burbage’s chief rivals, Henslowe and Alleyn, replied to his 
invasion of Bankside by going to the north of London and 
setting up the Fortune Theatre in Whitecross Street, close to 
Old Street. This was a large square house; it was burnt in 
1623 and rebuilt, but gradually went out of fashion. The 
Red Bull was built near Clerkenwell Green in 1605, and was 
occupied by the Queen’s Men under the management of Heywood. 
A little later, Drayton and a partner set up a theatre in the old 
Frater of the Whitefriars, close to the modern Bouverie Street, 
but the house did not thrive. In 1613 the indefatigable Henslowe 
built the Hope, on the site of the old Bear Garden at Bankside, 
but the house, not succeeding as a theatre, was used for bear- 
baitings for many years. The Phoenix or Cockpit in Drury 
Lane—to the north-east of the present Theatre Royal—was 
opened in 1617 by Christopher Beeston with the Queen’s Men. 
Davenant succeeded Beeston in 1640 as manager of the company, 
and it was at the Cockpit that he introduced opera towards the 
end of the Protectorate, thus evading the Puritan prohibition 
of stage-plays. A small theatre was opened in Salisbury Court 
in 1629—apparently where the Salisbury Hotel now stands— 
and this, too, survived the Restoration. Lastly, there was the 
Cockpit in Court—the King’s private theatre in Whitehall, 
on or near the site of the Treasury. Dr. Adams has cleared 
away much of the confusion caused by the existence of two 
Cockpit Theatres, besides the Royal Cockpit in St. James’s 
Park, near Storey’s Gate. The King’s private theatre was 
rebuilt about the year 1632 by Inigo Jones, and Dr. Adams 








thinks that he has identified the design, based on Palladio’s 
beautiful Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, which Jones made for a 
building that disappeared long since. The Blackfriars company 
repeatedly acted in this house before Charles the First. After 
the Restoration Pepys was privileged several times to attend 
the royal playhouse, where the fine ladies pleased him morg 
than the acting. It will be seen from this outline of the book 
how large a field Dr. Adams has covered. Unlike many student, 
of the drama he abstains from controversy, and is content to 
give his evidence and present his conclusions. To all who are 
interested in the Elizabethan drama and in the history of old 
London his book will be invaluable. 





THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING.* 

Mr. Newron, an American collector living in Pennsylvania, has 
written one of the most engaging books about books that we 
have read for years. Everyone who loves books will recognize 
in Mr. Newton a kindred spirit, and those of us who are specially 
concerned to maintain the unity of the English-speaking peoples 
will observe with pleasure that this American collector is inter. 
ested above all in English books and English authors. He is g 
devoted admirer of Dr. Johnson, Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi, and 
of Charles Lamb, and, in a most appreciative essay, he holds up 
Anthony Trollope—“ of all novelists my favourite”*—ag “A 
Great Victorian.” He is fascinated by London, which he knows 
better than most Londoners do. He confesses that he once 
started for a trip to Egypt but, overcome by “a feeling of 
home-sickness,” he left the steamer at Naples so that he might 
spend the holiday here in London. In a paper on “ Temple 
Bar ” he tells us that he has actually done what many of us have 
often meant to do—namely, to inspect the old gateway 
that has been re-erected at the entrance to Theobalds Park, and 
to see for ourselves that the carriage-way is only twenty-one feet 
wide and the side-arches for foot-passengers only four feet 
six inches, which was a scant allowance for Dr. Johnson. Now, 
when a man who cares for literature and in literary history takes 
to collecting, and has the means to gratify his tastes, he may be 
expected to form an interesting library. Too many book- 
collectors are concerned with the mere externals of their treasures. 
The reader who turns over Dibdin’s windy pages—which “ do not 
greatly interest” Mr. Newton—must sometimes wonder 
whether Dibdin’s noble patrons, who competed eagerly for 
fifteenth-century editions of the Greek, Roman and Italian 
classics, were not actuated mainly by the spirit of the chase and 
by the decrees of fashion rather than by any particular liking 
for the classics themselves. We can understand why there was 
keen competition at the Roxburghe sale of 1812 for the first 
edition of the Decameron printed at Venice by Valdarfer in 
1471, and why Lord Blandford paid what was then the 
amazingly high price of £2,260 for this copy of a very rare book, 
which is now in the John Rylands Library. The first edition of 
the earliest masterpiece of Italian prose is a literary portent, like 
the Virst Folio of Shakespeare, but it cannot be said that some 
of the fifteenth-century books, which it was the correct thing 
for a collector to buy, have any merit, whether typographical or 
literary, apart from their rarity. Thus one great library used 
to resemble another, each containing the scarcer incunabula, the 
sets of Aldines and Elzevirs, and the other familiar things which 
recur again and again in the older bibliographic manuals. The 
modern collector has other views. 

Mr. Newton himself specializes in English literature from 
Shakespeare onwards. His first purchase, when he was a boy, 
was Pope’s Homer. We like his quaint comment: “ In reading 
him [Pope], one has the sense of progress from idea to idea, not & 
mere floundering about in Arcady amid star-stuff.” He cites 
Dr. Johnson’s remark, “ If Pope is not poetry, it is useless to 
look for it.” But he is catholic enough to admire our moderns 
as well, and to collect the works of Keats, Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde, who once said that “there are two ways of disliking 
poetry—one is to dislike it and the other, to like Pope.” Writing 
about his own library, Mr. Newton tells us of the numerous 
delectable first editions which he possesses and of the dealers in 
London and New York from whom he bought them. One 
American dealer, a shrewd judge of men, has above his desk the 
text—“ It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: but when he 
hath gone his way, then he boasteth.” Mr. Newton seeks, 
above all, for presentation copies or books with associations. 
The copy of Gray’s Elegy which Wolfe had in his pocket as he 
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a ieiemencecnssat 
was rowed down the St. Lawrence on the eve of the battle before 


Quebec would be a typical “ association’ book. Mr. Newton 
does not own it, but he has many other interesting volumes. We 
may mention the copy of American Notes given by Dickens to 
Macready, the first edition of Modern Love presented to Swin- 
burne by Meredith, Rasselas inscribed ‘‘ To Mrs. Perry from the 
authour Sam. Johnson,” and another copy which was given by 
Mrs. Thrale to Piozzi before she married him, and which was 

ented to his nephew by the widow after Piozzi’s death. 
Fach book of this kind may fairly be termed unique, though that 
word has been sorely abused. “In the slightest inscription 
there is the record of a friendship by means of which we get back 
of the book to the writer.” Mr. Newton’s collection of books and 
letters relating to Dr. Johnson is notable. He admires the 
Doctor on this side idolatry, and we are glad to find that he has a 
great regard for Johnson’s rival biographers. His paper on 
Boswell is generous and just. His Life is indeed “ one of the few 
classics which is not merely talked about and taken as read but is 
constantly being read,” after a century and a-half. To contemn 
or ridicule Boswell is absurd. Mr. Newton is equally fair to 
Mrs. Piozzi. She must indeed have been a clever and charming 
woman to attract Dr. Johnson and many other eminent men to 
Streatham year after year. Mr. Newton has the manuscript 
of her Journal of a Tour in Wales, which she made in company 
with the Doctor in 1774. Another Johnsonian relic in his library 
is the correspondence between Dr. Johnson and the notorious 
Dr. Dodd, who was lying under sentence of death in Newgate 
for forgery. 
to draft petitions for a reprieve, on condition that his name did 
not appear. His friend and landlord, Allen, the printer of Bolt 
Court, acted as the intermediary and preserved the correspon- 
dence, including the touchingly grateful letter from the convict 
which Boswell printed. Mr. Newton’s account of this episode 
is in some details fuller than Boswell’s and is worked into an 
agreeable essay on Dr. Dodd. Photographs of many of Mr. 
Newton’s treasures are reproduced in the book. 


The author is firmly convinced that the prices of collectors’ 


Dr. Johnson, the soul of Christian charity, agreed | 
| school ? 








books, which have risen so rapidly in our generation, will go on | 


rising, and that ‘‘ for the really great books the sky is the limit.” | ho id 
He cites many examples to justify his belief, which is reasonable SRO SANS WEE Te Soom. 


enough in view of the fact that the collectors are multiplying | 


He tells us bluntly that the great 
private libraries are now in America, not in Great Britain. 
Just as Dibdin and others a cefitury ago ransacked the castles 
and monasteries of an impoverished Continent on behalf of their 


while the books are not. 


sritish patrons, 80 experts are now hunting down the rarities in 


our country-houses for patrons across the Atlantic. There are 


plenty of book-collectors here, but none of them seeks to rival | 


Mr. H. E. Huntington, for example, who “has _ practically 
everything obtainable,” or even the late Mr. Harry Elkins 
Widener, the gifted youth who, before he was drowned in the 
‘Titanic,’ had collected three thousand of the rarest and choicest 
books in the world. Mr. Newton knows our old book-shops 
intimately, and it is in no unfriendly spirit that he expresses 
doubts as to “‘ how much longer the London dealers are going 
to retain their pre-eminence.’ London has still many advan- 
tages over New York as a centre of the book-trade, but its 
prestige has been dimmed, for Americans, by the prevalence of 
the fraudulent auction-room practice known as the “ knock-out.” 
When so staunch a friend as Mr. Newton tells us that the great 
Hoe library was sold in New York rather than in London, for 
fear of the “ knock-out,” and that the prices realized were the 
highest ever known, and when he says in so many words that the 
trustworthy guide to the 


‘ 


English auction records are a less 
current vaiue of old books than the American auction records, 
his warning must be taken to heart. The “ knock-out” is, of 
course, a conspiracy among dealers not to bid against one 
another, but to combine against any unwary stranger who 
ventures to bid; after the auction, the dealers have a private 
auction with real competition and divide the profits. The 
seller is thus defrauded, and the auction system is brought into 
discredit. Twenty-five years ago, Mr. W. Roberts, in The 
Book-Hunter in London, admitted that the “ knock-out” was 
occasionally praetised in the best auction-rooms and was common 
elsewhere, and that it excited much unfavourable comment in 
America. We are sorry to be told that, after a quarter of a 
century, this evil custom is stil, prevalent. It is for the 
book-dealers themselves to discourage the “ knock-out,” as 
they might easily do, wherever it exists. The immediate 
profits are doubtless large, but not large enough to compensate 





for the steady loss of reputation which must damage the London 
book-trade as a whole. 








FICTION. 


VERENA IN THE MIDST.* 

VERENA, & slightly nebulous spinster with a tendency to a halo, 
fell down on some ice and injured her spine. Mr. E. V. Lucas 
has imagined—very ingeniously—all the letters which her old 
flames and her young nephews wrote to her on this occasion, and 
ostensibly to cheer her up through the several months during 
which she had to lie flat on her back. Verena had money—a 
little nebulous like herseli—and the most amusing part of the 
correspondence is that in which Mr. Richard Haven (already 
familiar to Mr. Lucas’s readers) advises her as to how she shall 
spend it. For unlike Mr. Dooley, Miss Verena Raby is deter- 
mined not to make a will. She will “‘ endow a college or a cat” 
in her lifetime, desiring to witness the working of her benefaction. 
But what shall be the nature of her bounty? National Art 
Collections Fund ? Propaganda films preaching “ England as 
the country that ought to set a good example, that always has 
led, and should lead again” ? Or shall it be, as the Rector 
suggests, a new peal of bells for the parish church? Or an 
endowment for an annual treat in perpetuity for the little girls 
who carry half-finished suits about Saville Row? Or shall it 
be an income during good behaviour for a certain promising 
young doctor who is ruining his career and breaking his wife's 
heart by drink? Or an orphanage run on new lines? Or a 
The schemes are so many that Mr. Haven prepares 
to write a handbook 

“‘for the benefit of persons who are philanthropically disposed 
but don’t know what to do. It might have some such title as 
‘Philanthropic Hints to Those About to Make their Wills,’ or 
‘The Inspired Testator,’ or ‘The Prudent Lawyer Confounded,’ 
or ‘ How to be Happy though Dead.’ ” 

Several love stories enliven this very pleasant correspondence, 
and though one or two of the letter-writers are forced, poor 
things, into setting themselves down asses to an improbable 
degree, most of the 
Mr. Lucas of slightness or tenuity would be to invite the retort 
It is after all a book with which from 





characterization is very good. To accuse 


many writers we should be content. 


Ring Up the Curtain, By J. Cranstoun Nevill. (Nash. 
7s, net.)—This is a very entertaining theatrical novel of the type 
more or less originated by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. There 
is a more attempt at character drawing than is 
usual in this class of literature. Irene, the is a 
dancer and goes through many vicissitudes before becoming 
a star of the first magnitude. Perhaps the best portrait is 
that of her mother, the Sefiora, who unfortunately disappears 
rather early in the story. The picture of her ways and whims 
is really entertaining. Indeed, the whole book is written with 
a gaiety which makes it exceedingly refreshing reading in the 
rather dreary world of to-day. 

READABLE Noves.—In the Mountains. (Macmillan. 
net.)—Notes by a woman who has lost in the war all that 
makes life precious. The 
strangers into her tiny home in the Alps and the romantic 
result of their visit.——The Great Leviathan. By D. A. Barker. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. net.)—A story of a social reformer 
who believes marriage to be a tie unworthy of a civilized 
nation. A clever account is given of how he spoils his life by 
his experiment in evading the chains of matrimony. The 
end of the book is not quite so convincing.——Poor Angela, 
By Gertrude Byron. (Melrose. 7s. net.)—An exceptionally 
clever study of an egoist who goes to extreme lengths in 
her position as the central figure of her circle. 
has rather a bitter wit, but the results are 
—The Helping Hand. By Robert Barr. (Miils 
and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—A collection of short stories, of which 
the best is ‘‘The Bank Manager.” The way in which John 
Murdoch turns the table on the man who comes to blackmail 
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him is exceedingly ingenious. 


POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. HERBERT ASQUITH’S NEW VERS. 
Mr. Herpert Asquiri is the sort of poet to whom we look for 
renewed confirmation of our original opinion—i.e., that he is @ 
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writer of great accomplishment and one who possesses a rather 
unusual gift of self-criticism and fastidiousness. His new 
volume is, however, not quite true to type, and this is not so much 
because he has struck rather a new note and written at unusual 
length in the charming poem on Herrick, but because he has 
not in this collection quite succeeded in eliminating inferior 
expressions and even sentiments. Our readers must not mis- 
understand us. A great deal of the verse is quite admirable, 
easy, felicitous, eloquent, sure in touch and striking in thought. 
For example, the sonnet “ Moments,” which first appeared in 
our columns a month or two ago. Here a true and novel turn 
has been given to a familiar thought, and the thought and the 
notion have been expressed with force and passion and what an 
earlier age would have called propriety. Almost as successful 
is ‘ Submarines,” which our readers have also had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, and of which we do not therefore propose to 
write. But it is surely rather a shock to find Mr. Asquith 
beginning a short (and otherwise excellent) poem, “ Oh Shades 
of Gallant Horses!” ‘Oh Shades of Rosa Bonheur!” tk¢ 
reader feels inclined to reply. ‘‘ Trees ’’ and “ Peaco” make up 
an uncomfortable rhyme. A shell landing in a cemetery is not 
surely too happily rendered, “ The resting peasants rooted from 
the grave.” Again, effective as the detached academic attitude 
may be, the following lines are surely a mistake. Careful study 
proves them to envelop the idea of barbers’ blocks and wax 
manikins in a draper’s window in an evacuated town :— 
“Through windows glimmering on vacancy 
Befeathered images with painted lips, 


Pale waxen vanities of the dead world, 


Festooned with silks and market finery, 
Stared out in garish mockery . .. .” ’ 


We feel that these admirable “properties” should have bee 
treated with a contrasting realism, should have been made a 
little shocking if introduced into a serious poem at all. But 
the lines which follow effectually take away the taste of 
sawdust. The tired artillerymen, “their eyes black-rimmed with 
firing,” have ridden all night in endless weary procession, 
“, . . . and sleep 

Still beckoned them to bathe in nothingness, 

Weighing the rider downward on the mane 

Bowing above, a goddess and a foe.” 
The piece which gives its name to the book, “Lines on a 
Viilage Sermon,” preached by Robert Herrick, shows Mr. Asquith 
as an admirable historian and painter. He gives a quite 
excellent picture of the service. The first lesson begins, 
Herrick’s voice rising and falling as he reads :— 

“Of Isracl’s tribes and of those years they trod 
Through scorching sand, bent shoulders and bowed head 
Behind their burning God.” 

Presently the old squire goes to sleep, a puff of wind rustles the 
altar cloth against the worn floor. The wind is a prelude to a 
storm, which the congregation watch through the open church 
door as it sweeps black over the hills, with crash upon crash of 
thunder. Then, while they are singing a hymn, the sun shines 
out triumphant and the whole air is full of the singing of the 
thrushes, blackbirds, and robins :— 

““Musie of birds dispassionately clear.” 


But among “those singing voices heaven sent” the sweetest 
was that of the bird that “sang in the parson’s brain”’ as he 
lifted his hands to bless, and the first notes of Corinna Maying 
sang themselves in his head. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—= 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, } 





Canon Temple is editing a new quarterly “ review of Christian 
politics and religion” entitled The Pilgrim (Longmans, 3s. 6d.). 
The first number contains some thoughtful and stimulating 
articles. Lord Eustace Perey, writing on ‘“ The Divine Basis 
of Government,” suggests that the issue between nationalism 
and internationalism is, in effect, the issue between Christianity 
and the basco materialism of Lenin. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
almost from the opposite standpoint, urges that the Church 
shoull encourage people to “think internationally.” The 
Dean of St. Paul’s discusses “ Mysticism in Relation to Philosophy 
and Religion” with knowledge and sympathy. Mr. ©. E. 
Hudson, in a well-reasoned article, denies “ The Alleged 
Irrationality of Miracle” as against Dr. Inge and others, 
Mr. Barclay Baron gives a spirited account of a University 





. . . nes 
mission or club in the East End, under the title of “The 


Primitive Church in the Twentieth Century.” Canon Temp} 
in his editorial notes defends the “Council of Action,” Ft 
suggests that it is in some way analogous to the National 
Assembly of the Church as a representation of interests, This 
seems to us an entirely false view, as the “ Council of Action,” 
representing only a revolutionary clique, was attempting to 
dictate, on a question of foreign policy, to the Government 
and Parliament representing the whole nation. Canon Temple 
we imagine, does not contemplate that the Church Assembly 
will dictate to the nation on any question, even if it be 
exclusively ecclesiastical, without reference to Parliament, It 
is a pity that a quarterly which has started brilliantly anq 
is likely to help the cause of religion should give countenance 
to such ideas. 





Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family, 1844-1854. Edited by 
E. F. Richards. (J. Lan¢. 16s. net.)}—These familiar letters 
to his friends the Ashursts—especially to Emily Ashurst, Signora 
Venturi, who devoted her life to the cause of ** Young Italy ”— 
show Mazzini in his happiest and also in his saddest moods 
The stern patient could unbend, when he was writing to his devoted 
woman friend, and could jest about his game of hide-and-seek 
with the Continental police. He could also express his bitter 
despair when one movement after another failed, through sheer 
incompetence or treachery or lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
well-to-do Italians. The letters do not add much of importance 
to Mazzini’s biography, but they help to show why he was 
beloved by his friends. It is interesting to find that James 
Stansfeld, who married Caroline Ashurst, deeply resented for a 
time Mazzini’s disapproval of Socialism and of its French 
exponent, Louis Blane. Mazzini’s letters abound in sympathetic 
references to Poland; he lamented Great Britain’s reluctance 
to intervene in Italy. He would have been shocked had he 
lived to see British Labour leaders gloating over the suppression 
of Poland’s new-found liberties by Russia. The editor has taken 
great pains with the introduction and the commentary to these 
interesting letters, which Signora Venturi had begun to annotate. 

English Synonymes. By George Crabb. (Routledge. 6s. net.) 
—Crabb published his well-known book in 1816. Some unnamed 
editor, apparently an American, has prepared this “ centennial 
edition,”’ containing many additional terms and cross references, 
While Roget’s Thesaurus is by far the best work of the kind, 
Crabb, with his patient explanations of the differences between 
words of somewhat similar meaning, is still very useful. The 
new edition is not exhaustive, but it is a creditable piece of work. 
Mr. J. H. Finley, of New York, contributes a preface, insisting 
with much force that, now we have gained free speech, we have 
greater need of accurate speech. “‘ For there be three classes of 
men who do not tell the truth, except by accident ; first, those 
who do not know it ; second, those who wish not to tell it; and 
third, those who do not know how to tell it.” It would be 
interesting to classify some of our politicians according to this 
method. 


Ludvig Holberg. By S. C. Hammer. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
23. net.)—Mr. Hammer's interesting address, delivered at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, last year, emphasized the fact that 
Holberg, the Norwegian contemporary of Swift and Pope, was 
a student at Magdalen from 1706 to 1708 and was profoundly 
influenced by his Oxford experiences. Holberg, dramatist, 
historian and essayist, is venerated in Norway and Denmark 
as Shakespeare is venerated in England. He was born at Bergen 
in 1684, but he spent most of his life in Copenhagen, where he 
died in 1754. Mr. Hammer sketches his career and describes 
his principal works, showing that the comedies by which he is 
known to English readers formed only a part of Holberg’s 
literary output. 





In the interesting series of Texts for Students the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has just published two little 
books of Select Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century (ls. net each). Miss Roper, 
the editor, has chosen a number of interesting and characteristic 
passages from the chroniclers and story-tellers and from Vasari 
and Leonardo da Vinci. We may mention Sacchetti’s sarcastic 


account of the failure of the city fathers to enforce a sumptuary 
law upon the women about the year 1350, and Capponi’s story 
of the popular rising of the Ciompi in 1378, as well as the 
picturesque narrative of Savonarola preaching and of the 
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processions of his followers. 
to the ordinary histories of Florence. 


The extracts lend life and colour 


William Cunningham, 1849-1919. By W. R. Scott. (H. 
Milford for the British Academy. 1s, 6d. net.)—Professor 
Scott’s memoir of the late Archdeacon Cunningham is a worthy 
tribute to that very able man, who did so much for the study of 
fritish economic history. The first edition of his Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce was published in 1882, but that 
slender book grew with successive editions into three stately 
volumes, as the author’s investigations were widened and 
deepened. Dr. Cunningham’s conclusions on some points may 
be disputed or corrected, but he was a pioneer in an important 
field of history where many students are now at work. Professor 
Scott reminds us that Dr. Cunningham had many interests apart 
from Economics and that he rendered great services to the 
Church as a parish priest at Cambridge and as Archdeacon 


of Ely. 


A Philosophical View of Reform. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
(H. Milford. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. T. W. Rolleston has printed 
for the first time, from a manuscript in his possession, an 
unfinished political pamphlet written by Shelley in 1820. The 
point of view is that of a moderate Socialist and Pacificist, with 
a strong belief in democracy. Shelley wanted to abolish the 
National Debt by a levy on capital, but he did not want to 
abolish private property. ‘ Labour and skill and the immediate 
wages of labour and skill is a property of the most sacred and 
indisputable right, and the foundation of all other property.” 
He proposed to confiscate large fortunes on the ground—con- 
trary to fact in most cases—that they could not have been 
He looked upon a Republic with uni- 
versal suffrage as a remote ideal. He little knew that twelve 
years later the Unreformed Parliament would reform. itself 
drastically, and spoke of such an event as improbable, except 
as the result of a revolution, The pamphlet docs not add much 
to our knowledge of Shelley’s political opinions, but it was well 


acquired honourably. 


worth printing. 





Among the Natives of the Loyaity Group. By E. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Hadfield, the wife 
sionary stationed at Lifua, has spent thirty years in the Loyalty 
Group of islands, and in this weil-written book, illustrated with 
many photographs, she has set down much of the folk-lore and 
a series of folk-tales which she has heard from her old native 
friends. She describes the Loyalty people, who are under 
French protection and are governed from New Caledonia, as 
a happy and improvident race. As the chiefs may take what 
they please from their subjects, the people make no attempt to 
gain wealth and cause the women to cultivate the minimum 
In the South Seas as elsewhere Communism 

Although the islands have a fertile soil and 
Some of the Loyalty 


Hadfield. 
of a mis- 


amount of land. 
implies stagnation. 
a good climate, famines are common. 
legends are very ingenious ; demons play a great part in them. 
Memories of the Arbuthnots of Kincardineshire and Aberdeen- 
shire. By Mrs. P. 8S. M. Arbuthnot. (G. Allen and Unwin. 
63s. net.)—This substantial volume of family history has been 
compiled with care, and an exceptionally good index makes the 
information accessible. The Arbuthnots were originally a 
Kincardineshire family, but since Dr. John Arbuthnot, of the 
Aberdeenshire branch, came to London in William the Third’s 
reign, there have been many Arbuthnots in England. The 
doctor, who became Queen Anne’s physician, is remembered 
as the satirist who personified England as John Bull. Another 
member of the Aberdeenshire family was Charles Arbuthnot, 
the Duke of Wellington’s friend, who spent his old age at 
Apsley House, where he died in 1850. Charles Arbuthnot held 
minor office in the Tory Ministries of a century ago and was 
British Minister at Constantinople in 1807 when Admiral 
Duckworth forced the Dardanelles. Admiral Arbuthnot, who 
commanded the First Cruiser Squadron at Jutland and went 
down with his ship, the ‘ Defence,’ was a distinguished member 
of yet another branch of the family. The authoress devotes 
much space to the attempted abduction of Miss Eleanor 
Arbuthnot by a landowner named Carden near Clonmel in 
1854. It may be noted that the man who planned this detest- 
able outrage excited “strong sympathy” in the district, and 
the Government were accused of ‘‘ persecution ” in not releasing 
him unconditionally when he had been sent to prison for two 
years. Irishmen always seem to sympathize with criminals, 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS, 





Please note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 
No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 

POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd., Linan Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, LT 


Builders & Decorators, 

473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 

BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC, ETC. 





DENT’S WATGHES ard CLOCKS 

NOTICE. The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
becoine re-united with, and is trading under the 
name of, 


@RsDP-mans. 


E. DENT and CoO, Ltd. 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addres 43 , 
To | 61 STRAND, W.G.2, 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, E.C. 3, 


and 34 GOCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


I ee — ———— | 





H.M. THE KING. | 


A FEW DROPS 
WILL SUFFICE 


—because of its 
quality and strength. 


The world’s greatest condiment : 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


eee | 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 


mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 
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FOR SALE. 


ma Fe s 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooma, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic oilices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 





Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as weil as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1020, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation, An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawa Tennis Ground, 





MANN & SON, 12 
3.W. 1. 


Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Telephons: Victoria 2040. 


Apply to Messrs. 


near Victoria Station, 


———————— = ee > 
OR the first time since its foundation in 1765 the 
GENERAL LYING-IN HOSPITAL (York Road, Lambeth, 8.E. 1) 
is APPEALING to the public FOR HELP. 
See adve' rtisex ine ent on page 447. 
—S——_————————_—_—_— 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


{OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
1. PENISTONE GRAMMAR, % ‘HOOL AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMEN- 
ARY SCHOOL 
2. RIPON GIRLS’ HIGH SC HOOL AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESSES IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Applications are invited for the above posts from candidates who have taken 
@ course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of Swedish Gym- 
Bastics. 

Tnitial salary from £210 to £310 per annum according to experience, rising to 
£390 by annual increments of £10. These figures include bonus. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTM ENT, County Hall, Wakeileld, which must be returned not later 
than Monday, 25th October, 1920. 

Canvassing will be a disqualitica atton. 


M** HEST ER EDUC: ATION — 


Applications are invited for the following posts :— 
(a) FORM MASTER for French and German. Central High School for Boys. 
(6) FORM MASTER for Lower Form Maths. Central High School for Boys 
(ec) FORM MISTRESS for English and one subsidiary subject. Central 
High School for Girls. 
(d) ——- on stat? of Demonstration School for children between the 
ges of 3 and 12 years. Mather Training College. 
(e) DOME STIC SUBJECTS MISTRESS (Cooke ry, Laundry Work, 
wifery and Needlecratt). Training College of Domestic Economy. 
Salary in «ll cases in accordance with the Committee's Seale. 
App slications, on Forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, should 
be returned as soon as possible. SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education. 








COMMITT E E. 





House- 


Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


September, 1020. 
[Ps WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FOR 


COUNTY SCHOOL GIRLS, PENZANCE. 
Wanted, if possible, for the beginning of November, otherwise for January, 
a SENIOKX MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 


Salary (pending the issue of the Burnham Report) £170-£300 according to 
previous experience and qualifications. 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the 
be returned to her as soon as possible, and in any case, 
October, 1920 
Kducation Department, County 
23rd September, 1920. 


ee ELD EDUCATION 
COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


or earlier it possible 


HEAD MISTRESS, should 
not later than llth 


Hall, Truro, 


COMMITTEE. 


Wanted next January, 
(a) MASTER to take MATHEMATICS (Higher Certificate and Scholarship 
Standard Advanced Course). 


(6) MASTER to take charge of the GEOGRAPHY of the school. 

Full allowance tor years of experience, £20 for post-graduate training. Allow- 
ance for Honours Deurce and for Advanced Course in the case of Mathematics. 
Application forms and scale of salaries may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed ert envelope, and should be returned as 
early as possible _ BAL M FORTH, Secretary of Ke lucation 


VAMBRIDGES SHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Junior and Middle School: degree essential. Salary according to County 
scale, with allowance for previous experience. Forms of application, which 
should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRE- 
TARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

25th September, 1920 

ee GABRIEL'S 2 RAINING COLLEGE, 

'® Required in January— 

1. RESIDENT LECTURER in MUSIC. It is desirable that the Lecturer 
appointed should also act as Organist. Some subsidiary subject should be offered, 
preferably English Salary £170-£190, according to qualifications, &c. 

2. NON-RESIDENT LECTURER. sae al Training and Games. 
days or four half-days weekly. £120 a yea 

Apply to the Principal, Miss K. T. STE PHENSON, St. 
Cormont Road, Camberwell, 3.E. 5. 


Mathematics and English in 


Two 


Gabriel's College, 


 . MISTRESS 
Degree. Apply to the 


wanted in January. Honours 
LADY PRINCIPAL, ROYAL SULLUOL, LATH, 


Q U A R CE. 





a, 
T Oo W N. 


Beers Com. 
glish Litorae 
Tature prow 
ations for the 


JNIVERSITY OF CAPE 
DE BEERS CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

eo University has been enabled through the liberalit y of the De 
pany to establish separate Departments of English Languave and Enel 
ture. The present holder of the Chair of English will retain the lite 
fessorship and the University Council is open to receive applic 
Language Chair. 

Candidates must be able to take the highest work in the academic « 

the English Language, and be versed in English and Aryan Phj ~ Fin of 
curriculum makes it necessary that for the present the new proie “ 
—- in the work of the Lite swears Department. 

The salary is £900 per annum, with a temporary war bonus ac 
ment scale (at present £97 for a married aoe F sending te Govern. 

The Professor must become a member of the University Teachers’ Super 
tion Fund. ‘ ees 
: Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years of avo 
out in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching a 
in South Africa this restriction need not apply ‘a oe eS 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent in 
to the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
may be obtained. 

Applications must reach the Secretary 
_ater than the Bist October, 1920. 


TRANSVAAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TRAININ 
COLLEGES. 


The 
Ssor give some 


duplicats 
vo Union of Sou h 
5.W. 1, from whom turther particul, irs 


» Otlice of the High Commissioner, nog 


\G 


TEACHERS, both men and women, are required for the Secondary Sehools 
of Transvaal Province, South Africa, in which “ nglish is the medium of inst 
tion, and for the Normal or Training College 

The ordinary Secondary School prepares pup lls for the Matriculation - aminae 


truc- 





tion of the thre «© Universities of South Africa. Teachers able to take any of the 
usual matriculation subjects may be appointed. There are also vacancies jor 
teachers of vocational subjects connected with commerce, trades or craits, 


and domestic science. 

‘Teachers are also required for general or special work in Training Coll 

Suitable candidates will be interviewed. Free passages will be provid d 
for those selected. 

It is desirable that candidates appointed should be able to sail in time to 
take up duty at the beginning of .the first term (towards the end of January) 
of 1921. : 

Applications may be sent at any time up to the 30th November, 1920, to 
the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of Seuth 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, from whom forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained. 

All applications will be dealt with as soon as possible after they are r 


eived 








SSISTANT MASTER.— Applications are invited for tl the 

post of Assistant Master at HILTON COLLEGE, NATAL. Form 

subjects with good French. Salary £350, rising by annual increments to £650, 

together with board and residence. Candidates should be under 30 years ot 

age, and ability to take part in school gemes will be a strong recommendation. 

Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge preferred. The passage to Natal will be paid, 

and the successful candidate will be required to sail in January, 1921. The 

Head- Master will arrange interviews in London up to _ jucluding October 7th. 
—Apply W. FALCON, 83 Hermon Hill, Wanstead, E. 


punt OF SHEFFIELD. 


UNIV ERSIT ry 
An ASSISTANT LECTURER ‘and DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY js 
required as soon as possible. Salary £350 per annum.—For turther particulars 
apply to W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


ANTED, a “LIBRARL AN for * CHETHAM’S 
HOSPITAL L —y mpamedl MANCHESTER. For particulars apply to 
HOU SE GOV ‘ERNO 


YARE ERS APTER THE Ww AR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’'S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


~ JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 
13 LINCOLN’S INN FLELDS, W.C. 
Interesting House and Art Collection. Open Free on Thursdays and Fridays 
in October from 10.20 to 5, and in November from 10.30 to 4. 





the 























LECTURES, &eo. 

| | NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The CREIGHTON LEC- 
TURE for 1920-21, entitled ‘“* England and France in the Fourteenth 
Century and Now,” will be delivered by Professor T. F. TOUT, M.A., F.B_A., at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m., on Thursday, October 14th. 
Admission tree by ticket to be obtained from the SECRETARY, University 

Colle; Gower Street, W.C. 1. E. ©. PERRY, Principal Officer 
(\RESH AM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2.— 
J LECTURES by Professor Foster Watson, 1). Lit. Subject * The Sixteenth 

Century Renaissance.” Tues., Oct. 5th, “ The Circle of Sir Thomas More. 
Wed., Oct. 6th, “ Adventures : Physical and Intellectual.” Thurs., Oct. 7th, 
The Renaissance and the University. Fri., Oct. 8th, ** A Great Humanist.” 


Lectures free, and begin at 6 o'clock p.m. 


L BUSURES at 153 Brompton Road, § 


S.W.—Friday, Oct. 8th, 


30 p.m., Miss K. BROWNING, Tuesday, Oct. 12th, 3 3 p.m, br. 
ELL Is. T. POW: LL, * * Burocracy and De mocracy. Admission Fre: 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss b. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. | 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 


of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April, 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
__Ap ply to the PRINC ip AL, Westfield College, iam pste aud, N.W. 


UEEN’S !OLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL 7. RES. MICHAELMAS TERM, 1920 
MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTLANITY (Spiritualism, Christian 


Science and Theosophy’. Protessor T. W. CRAPER, D.D. Tuesdays at 11 a.m., 


beginning on October 5th. 
LATER VICTORIAN POETS. 


Professor R. BAYNE, M.A. Mondays at 


11 a.m., beginning on October 4th. 

GREEK HISTORY, including references to its art and literature. Professor 
K. J. SPALDING, MLA Fridays at 10.15 a.m., beginni ng 0 tober 8th 

PHILOSOPHY. Professor K. J. SPAL DING, M.A. Tuesdays at 5 piles 
beginning on October 5th. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. Professor C, J. B. GASKOIN, M.A. 


Wednesdays at 10.15 ow In ginning s on October 6th. 
BOTANY. Miss M. L. GREE \ 
ECONOMICS, Aor theo © i Lb. 

beginning on October Sth. 

MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. Professor A. PANAGULLL 
Particulars irom the SECKLTALY, a Mariey Sirvect, W.1. 






x: ASKOIN, M.A. 


Tuesdays 2.30 p.m. 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR.- 
DENS, WEST KENSING = Training Coilege tor Teachers. President: 
Rit. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the board of Education, 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 








gre trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and — Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 


Fees £140 a ye ar.—For prospectus ap; sly SECRETARY. 


THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW ER 
Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
{nstruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes iz "xaminations. Beekeeping, 
—- Frult-preserving.—For illustrated prone tus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Tennis. Netball, &e. 


Os: LIFE. 
FARM, NEWBURY. 








{ ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN C ‘OL LEGE (formerly 

Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 

Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Camtesbury. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
_Bracing air ir from Downs and sea, 


TOWN, BR IGHTON. 





GT. MARY'S HALL, KEMP — 


Specially endowed for Daughters of the Ch rgy. 

Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for adinission, at a fee of £40 per term. 

The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 

Head-Mistress, Miss L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. 
London. 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
Lixenert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Next Term begins Sc — 23rd. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ¥. M. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 
Zta.3 7 Grayshott, 


HORN BANK, ML ALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill om | .d.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


(Classics), M.A., 

















Well recommended 


Hie® Faz, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


» hae COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 





“Watford 616.” 















YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

i ot ALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situ ion on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and Sey irate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 


School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 


i 
ain “ot the 
ire that 


The 
and to ens 











the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 
Pupils are met at Euston, ia, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 
5 MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) aud of the Maria Grey Training College. 


i AJOR-GE XNERAL and Mrs. MU NDAY recommend 
PS L HOME GIRLS whose parents are abroad, or others wishing to vi 

i P i ocial life, finishing lessens if desired. Box 1026, The 
3; _ i York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


Londoa, 





FOREIGN. 
Ss" ITZERLAND.—INSTITUT “LA CHATAIGNERAIE,” 


COPPET, near Geneva. A First-Class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
The teaching of Modern L anguages is an important item in the School 
ja gramme, which includes all subjects. Summer and winter sports. Great 
t e is attached to the development of character and care for the physical 

he pupils. Pupils escorted September if wanted. For English 
rem es apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&GES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” 


oncise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 


containing in 
(age limits: 








18 years 4 mo s to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instruc as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
iife at the Royal Naval Collezes, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
a. CADETS FGR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
I ‘ouinations to K t aval College, Dartmouth. Early applications | 
ti Ab * It vd 
Ay Mess DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C 
~ EDBERGH S3C¢c BRO SO L 
' The WOOL! EXHIBLTLON (from £100 to £110 per annum) and the 
'RANDAGE EXHIBITION 100) are offered to sons of OLD beruhians 
ul in War 
SHERIFF EXHIBITION (£75) for sons ot Naval and Military Officer 
i s NORTHERN EXILLEITLONS (£50) are also offered 
awards will be mad viter personal interview with the Head-Ma 
N ational 1al is necessary except passing the Public School 
tk 
‘ i i on 
reach the LURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire, by 


———> 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boate 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athie ‘tics, Sw ory Rowing, 0.17.0. Fees, £60, 
Entranee Scholarships, July. —Apply W. M. GRUN NDY, M.A., Head- d-Master, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAV IST OCK. Recognized | by ‘the 
Army Council. Magnificent buik lings i in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINES Poe class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. v. PLUM, M.A. 


» ys EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, 

For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. 





&e, 
BL RNSIDE, M. A., Head- Master. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &co, 


| semantics 55 Successes gained by —— ol 
Mr. P LVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLLE-GO, M ATRICULA’ rION, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, ‘40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GQ TUDENT* ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
7 POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS, 

Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), 


Road, Bournemouth. 

NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
p will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachera, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2 
QTAMMERING.—Mr. £ “He rbert Miall, the well-known 
s Public School Instructor to stammering boys, can undertake a few more 
cases by visits, receiving in residence, or correspondence. His successes have been 
well maintained and his treatment secures relief at any age.—Mr. J. HERBERT 
MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


“O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils received from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For - rare particulars apply 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, Mampetead, N.W. 











Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 











SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
 osieeiaten OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Res gent 492 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMEN a 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 


Q CHOOLS OYS a2 GIRLS. 
S 


FOR BOYS AND 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 


TUTORS. 


















J. & J. PATON, Educ ational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, London, L.C, 4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 
N CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, “local ity preferred, range 
7m ’ of lees, &c.) to 

MNUTORS. M TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 


to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
O fices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines), 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 12 Ladies quickly prepared for Journal 
istic aud Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions yiven, 
UTHORS should woe for particulars of THE ELDON 


ch re ee eee ir man 
vice, 34 Eldc 1] b Chana " rs, Fleet St., E O40 


.= A St -ESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES yet ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 


P LITERARY SERVICE, w 
kets.— Write, Manager er, Eldor ) : iterary Se 


demand. Leafn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three chequea 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a re cently « er nrolle { student Write 
for free booklet, “* How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERABY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, Lond n, W.C.2 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 


about 80,000 words 
MASSEY, 23 Kuiyghtrider street, Loctors’ 


typed. - _— 
¥.C 


Serials froin 
Authois’ MSs. 
Commons, London, 


bee’ EWR ITING, Confiden ial, Promptly executed. 


Authors’ 





MSS., Examination . & Duplicating 8. I kh. 
DAVIES, Burcott, Pembury, rT eabrikdge we 
UTHORWS’ M&S. TYPED, ls. PER Lane WORE. Carbon 
P ypy 4c. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelligent work tl 3 both Author 
and Editor Literary Dept, OXFORD BUR! AU, 3 Cro ss ull St iverpool 
2250 TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen. 
+ Unique postal course. Booklet iree—REGENT INSTILULTE (Dept. 35), 
| 22 Bediord Street, W.C. 
TOURS. 
rR he ATE SOC aa TOL R S for ladies and gentlemen, 
ria Lisi Gard h’’), lays, + 
{ , = We s, 25 5 x. Algeria, Spa \ \ u- 
oa tied ‘by Miss’ SISHOP, FR, G.S., 109 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 5.1.10 
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GRAVES FRONT. 


JAsiTs TO ON WEST 


THE CHURCH ARMY'S escorted parties, for widows, parents and other 
near relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in 
France and Kelgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from Lopdon to 
destination and back, lodging, board and escort. In YPRES the Church Aimy 
has a comfortable HOSTEL for accommodation of visitors. Early application 
to join parties — be made to the SECRETARY, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, 

DONATIONS ‘Tow ARDS FUND for helping poor visitors unable to bear 
whole cost most gratefully received, cheques being crossed PO act oo bl @, 
Church Army, pay’ able to Pre bend lary Carlile, D.D., _Hon. Chief f Secretary 


— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
pees PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts ~Town, 
Country, Seaside-—who receivo PRIVATE PATIENTS ‘ t 
Invalids, Convaleseents, &c.).—Post free on applic ation to Mr. A. 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., : 

TQU ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. 


(Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, FE C2 > 4 
HAY, E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. v 
London, w.2 
LACE—YOUGHAL. | 


Specimens sent fre.—HENRY b. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
RE EAL f 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as 


a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchic?s, 
phy d'oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &¢.—Selection sent 
direct. from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 


A THEENIC SCOTCH - WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
All sizes supplied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool 


de- 








W.C.2. 











NEEDLEPOINT, 
a bridal present, for 
. fichus, scarves, 
on approval 
Co. Cork. 











 § , and Merino. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 

Write Makers DIRECT for patterns and prices. 
DEPT. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accep ited, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or a ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 





.C AN N & CO., 694 Macht Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
( LD “ART IF IC L AL TE ETH BOUGH HT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer me ade Chie f C Ontices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 
| LATTIS is an ‘established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheilield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and witl 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 














tin.—2s., 3s. 6d., or Ga. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheflield. 

| OQOKS.—Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12. vols., 1907, calf, 

gilt, £2 28.; Walpole’s Letters, half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s. ; 

The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s.; Ormsby’s translation of the Cid, 

358.; Michael Drayton's Poetical Works, now first collected, 3 vols.. 

876; The Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols., 4to, calf, 4 44, £15 15s.; 

Kipling’ s Verse, “* Inclusive ” Edition, 3 vols., 1919, £3 ; L. Stevenson's 





‘ Edinburgh’ " 32 vols., £80; Rabelais rR. E, 1901, 5 vols. 





Edition, 





in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Libr ary, Singapore, with extra- 
ordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s Works. 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s. ; 100,000 Looks in stock. Catalogues on appli- 


-Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. — 


cation. 





Boo CATALOGUES,—Following catalogues just ust issued 
5 


and obtainable post free :—(1) CatSlogue of Greek and Latin Classical 

»oks and books relating to Classical Antiquity and Language (over 1,000 items: 
from libraries of eminent classics! authorities recently dispersed. (2) Catalogue 
of Miscellaneous Literature, comprising a galaxy of good books and in most 
subjects—we cnumerate somo of the subject headings: Fine Sets, Alpine and 
Alpine Flora, Art and Illustrated Books, Bibliography, Biography, Economics, 
Egyptian Language and Literature, English Literature and Philology of Lan- 
guage, Historical Literature, Ireland (Literature and Topography), Italian Litera- 
ture and Travel, Liturgical, Philosophy, Sport, Topography ( ), Genealogy, 
Heraldry, &c., and Travel. State wants. Books purchased.—GALLOWAY 
and PORT ER, "Ne »w and Second- hand U niversity B ookse ers, imbridge, England. 









THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE ECONOMY, 
44 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2., 
has just published two pamphlets fer the guidance of thoso who 


desire public economy and a reduction of rates and taxes. The two 
may be had of tho Secretary. 
EARL BEAUCHAMP, K.@, 


Chairman : Post free Threepence. 


e— 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,900, Toxcther 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ee ee ee ee ae 


£5,130,000 
£5,000,000 





Total Capital and Reserves . _ £10 130,000 
HEAD OFFIC i: 71, “CORNHIL sy London. E: & 

DRAFTS aro GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for coliection. 

DEPOSITS are received for Bxed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 
—— 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


‘Goddard's 
Piate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! V- 244 &46 





















LONDON SCHOOL 


OF 


JOURNALISM, 


personally conducted by 
MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 





Established under the patronage of the greatest 
newspaper proprietors, and with the co-operation 
of the ablest and most successful journalists and 


writers of the day, the LONDON SCHOOL, OF 
JOURNALISM offers sound and practical in- 
struction by correspondence at moderate and 


inclusive fees in :— 

. JOURNALISM 

. STORY WRITING. 

. FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM. 


HW 


to 


Les) 


The School possesses exceptional facilities for 
placing writers who have completed their training, 
Full particulars of the Courses of Instruction are 
given in the Prospectus, which may be obtained 
free on application to :— 


The Registrar’s Bureaut, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Tclephone No.; Museum 4574. 


India, the Far East 





or 


GENTLEMEN visiting ac 





this winter are invited to apply for details of the necessary 
outfit. Amongst many officials Thresher and Glenny have 
recently equipped in a greater or less degree : 
Sir Grimwood Mears - + Chief Justice, Allahabad 
Sir Graeme Thomson - — - Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. 
Sir Hubert Llewelyn Smith - Com. of Enquiry Indian Education 


His Ex. Sir 
Guillemard - - - 


Laurence 

+ Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
His Ex. Lord Forster - = - Governor-General Australian Colonies, 
His Ex. Sit Archibald Weigall Governor S. Australia. 
Sir Godfrey Thomas - ~- Of the Staffof H.N.U. 
a | of Wales. 

His Ex. Sir Robert Coryndon Governor of Uganda 

Nlis Ex. Colonel R. F. Peel - Covernor ef St. Helena, 
Viscount Ribblesdale - - Private visit to India. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas Chief Justice, St. Vincent 

Sir Owen Thomas - - + Commission cf Enquiry, Egypt. 


The Prince 





Full detaiis of essential clothing and Trarelling kit for any purpose 
or appointment, or List ** Q"’ (general information on Tropical Kit) 


ok, 
by return on application 


THRESHER & GLENNY, 


(Estb, 1755). Indian and Tropical Outfitters, 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. Telephone Central 1209. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—October 19, 20, 21, 22. 








6d. 


Members’ 
Reserved Tickets, 5s. 
COMMUN 
Members’ Tickets (remittance enclosed), Hon. 
Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex; 5S.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers Hous», 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 
ALL OTHER MATTERS, Gen. Secretary, Rev. Ellis N. Gowing, 


Tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 
Official Programme, 6d. 


SICATIONS AS UNDER :— 


Secretary, Tho 


The Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex. 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss TMACKFRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for REFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPILLE!, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or ia 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRLTAKY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 





ecriy tions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seat.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mali East, 5, W, 
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Pure Water to Drink 








UR constant care—our ceaseless responsi- 
bility—is to send forth to our friends pure 
water—water pure and fresh as it reaches us from 


THE CRISPED SPRING 


99 


Whether touched with a little “Scotch” or 
“ Trish,” or charmed with the gifts of the orchard 
and spice garden—water itself is the real drink 
— indeed, it is the only possible drink. In 


ISS'S Gingerdle 





SEF, im! 
he a ta: Pe ae em 
mw a ky 
“ ere ; 

% A 1S 

oe Cah 


we have the spring whispering of vigorous 
health and of purity; the orchard, the spice 
garden, and the gentle spirit Ariel of Cham- 


pagne convey their tender messages also; but 
of all the factors which contribute to the 
excellence of “ROSS” we name—first in 
place and in power—Pure Spring Water. 


“ROSS PALE DRY” AND “ROSS ROYAL” 


are two distinct variations, as it were, of the 
same delightful melody of 


THE CRISPED SPRING 
We should like you to try 


both and choose for yourself. 





W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 
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100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - = THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - - = ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C._E. MALDEN, Esy., M.A. 
Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee - Howson BE. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - 1. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in  Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Conitibutions (crossed Barclay’s % Church Army) will be gratefully 


received by Prebendarvy Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquariers, 
Bryansion Sireet, Marble Arch, London, W. t. 


— ——— a 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
AID ASSOCIATION 








MORE DISTRESSED THAN EVER 





Funds urgently needed 


to maintain 153 existing Pensions 


and to add other destitute cases. 





Chairman: Admiral Sir E. 


Bankers: 


R. FREMANTLE. 
Messrs. Cox & Co. 

Secretary: Miss C. M. FINN, 75 BROOK GREEN, 
W.6. 











The Last Word in Protection 


UICKSILVER 


WEATHERPROOES 


QUICKSILVER WEATHER R 
PROOFS are not merely old-fash, 
, ioned rain-coats under a new name. 
but the most perfect weather-resigt. 
y, ing safeguards yet produced—coats 
s that ‘“‘stand up” to every kind of 

weather in all seasons of the year 
Made in special materials, roofed 
by the Quicksilver process, QUICK. 
SILVER WEATHERPROOFS are 
as effective against a drenching 
downpour as a light shower, 
Water cannot penetrate them. It just 
forms into globules that roll quickly 
away, leaving the surface free from 
soakage or saturation. 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER. 
PROOFS, whilst efficient against 
every form of moisture, retain the 
ventilation essential to good health, 
. because no rubber is used in Quick. 
silver Proofing. 












Designed on full and graceful lines, 
OUICKSILVER WEATHER. 
PROOFS are so light, free and com- 
fortable that they allow a man to 
forget he is wearing an overcoat. 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO. LTD, 


114-120 REGENT STREET W.1 
& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON 
MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley Street 

LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street 


QUICKSILVER 
RAGLAN MODEL 


Patterns & Prices 
Free on Request. 


> ——1 


SOUTH AMERICA k 


VIA 
SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL 


AN eae 
3 N= | .. 
. wa Se 


7 





AVE THE CHILDREN 


and make them 


HEALTHY, HAPPY, 
HELPFUL CITIZENS. 
Tho 


Waiis & Strays Society 


is now in urgent need. 


WILL YOU HELP ITS GREAT WORK? 
Secretary : Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, Londen, S.F. 11. 


Cheques, etic., crossed and payable to “ Warfs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Childrens wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation io Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacom 
Esgq., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








( 


— .— 


———- 
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HELP the MOTHERS! 


Why the GENERAL LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


York Road, Lambeth, S.E. 1, 








eee 


1 Because of inability to pay its way in consequence 
of the increased cost of maintenance. 


Because it is the only Institution of the kind in 
South-East London. It draws cases from the 
area between and including Camberwell and Chelsea. 


3 Because of the demand for increased accommoda- 
tion. Its present building is too small to meet 
the urgent call of a rapidly increasmg population, and 
js not up to modern standards nor is it capable of satis- 
factory alterations or additions. A new Hospital with 
three times the accommodation of the present one is 
imperative, which wil! necessitate another site. 


Because for 155 years poor women in Childbirth 
have been provided at the Hospital and in their 
own homes with skilled medical attendance and nursing. 
At its establishment, one of the primary objects of the 


NEEDS HELP 


liospital was the attendance on the wives of soldiers 
and sailors. This was demonstrated to the fullest 
extent during the 5 years of War, when 6,690 of these 
mothers were attended. 


Because the Hospital ranks as one of the best 

Training Schools for Midwives and Nurses. Its 
reputation as a Training School is well known. It 
was the first Lying-in Hospital in London to adopt 
Listerian Antiseptic Methods. 


3ecause the result of the work of the Hospital 

and its Clinic is the reduction of the Infantile 
death rate—one of the most important problems of the 
day. The Infant Clinic supervises the healthy upbring- 
ing of the children until they are of school age, thus 
+ el to repair our manhood which was so depleted 
during the War. Nearly 600 babies received treatment 
at the Clinic in 1919. 





The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Rolls Estate have made the Hospital a very 
advantageous offer of a fine open space in the neighbourhood of Walworth Road with a 


view to assisting the Hospital. The Site is in the midst of a very crowded neighbourhood 


where help is most required. 


The New Building to be erected and equipped 
will need at least a subscription of £100,000. 


THE HOSPITAL HAS NEVER APPEALED TO THE PUBLIC FOR 
ASSISTANCE SINCE ITS FOUNDATION IN 1765. 


For these reasons the Committee of the General Lying-In Hospital appeal strongly for the generous 
assistance of the public in preserving a most necessary institution from collapse, with disastrous results 
to the future generation in the South-East of London. 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund have approved of the general scheme for building a new Hospital and 
Training School, submitted to them by the Committee, and have shown their appreciation by a generous 
contribution of £3,000 to the Fund now being raised for the building of the new Hospital—they have 
also approved of the issue of this appeal for assistance. 
Donors may earmark their contributions for the Hospital or for the Midwifery Training School, or for 
tither or both at the discretion of the Hospital Committee. 
(Signed) FRANCIS CHAMPNEYS, President. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Vice-President. 
ELDON, Vice-President. 
EGERTON F. TATTON, Vice-President 
ARTHUR W. JEPHSON, Vice-President, 
Hon. Canon, Southwark. 


GEORGE P. ISAACS, . 
Mayor of Southwark. 


ONSLOW, Chairman of Committee 
of Management. 
WALTER H. MAUDSLAY, 
Treasurer, 
Contributions to be sent to the Treasurer at the Hospital. Cheques should be crossed Bank of Liverpool aud 
Martins, Lid.; Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, & Co. Branch, 43 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 
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SoLp BY 
STATIONERS 
| & JEWELLERS 









wery atyte 


; Prices : 
- | 12/6,15/-,20/- 
of Kan dunting upwards, 







“Swan Safety” 
15,- 


No other pens have 
the same delightful 
“touch” as 


‘SWAN’ 
FOUNTPENS 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on : eg test. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 
133. & 135 Oxford Street, Londoa, W. 1. 

Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Sydney, Toronto ani Cape Town, 














“The Greatest Novel of the Year.”—Puxch, 


CONRAD’S 


RESCUE! 


r. 

The Times :—-" Mr. Conrad tells the tale with inex. 
haustible richness and beauty.” 

The Morning Post.— This almost overwhelming 
triumph of Mr. Conrad's art... . enriches oy 
literature with still another wonderful romance,” 


THE DENT EDITION 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons also publish seven of 
Mr. Conrad’s books in a UNIFORM EDITION, 
Each cr. 8vo. 6s. 64. net. 


Write for full particulars. 


The GOD in the THICKET 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net, 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Displays Mr. Lawrence ag 
an artist in prose that continually quivers on the verge 


of poetry.” 
The Topic of the Hour, 


HOW IT ALL FITS TOGETHER 


By LEONARD ALSTON, Litt D. 4s. G1. net. 

‘The principles on which the modern economic machine 
is worked are here explained in the clearest and simplest 
manner. The author is Examiner in History and 
Political Economy at Cambridge University. 


By EVELYN DEWEY. 
Large Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
Athencum.— An account of the work of an educa- 
tional genius ; the basic principles of her teaching scem to 
us capable of adaptation to almost any set of problems.” 
SEND FOR LIST AND CATALOGUES and particulars 
of the NEW ADDITIONS to 
’ 
The Wayfarer’s Library. 


Each Volume. 2s. net. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 10-13 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 

















PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103” 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


SS Te SS 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 

Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
i P 871 
Qiao peers 





len I tt gta thee at 
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To Stabilize the World 


The Great War leaves us like people on the morning after 
an earthquake. The fabric of civilization has been shaken, 
Men’s minds and hearts have suffered shock. Many of 
their cherished standards ard beliefs are undermined. To 
repair the material ravage is a lighter task than to build 
again the broken walls which constitute human fellowship. 


The Bible Society exists for a single object. It publishes 
everywhere the one Book which can be called universal— 
the Book which declares that God has made of one blood 
and loved with one love all races of mankind. To redeem 
men from materialism and anarchy there is no effective 
cure but this Christian propaganda of righteousness and 
peace and joy. 


No League of Nations can last which is not ultimately 
based upon the ideais of the New Testament. True progress 
is impossible without character: character means morality; 
and morality grows out of pure religion; and pure religion 
depends upon a knowledge of the Bible. 


The Bible Society's immense popular editions are now 
costing about three times as much to produce as they cost 
before the war. It is managed by a committee of business 
laymen, and is worked on thoroughiy economical lines. 
But out cf every £1 which it expends in producing and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures, only about 7s. comes back to it 
from the proceeds of sales. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 





Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST. 








—— 


ean 
THE GREATEST FAILURE IN ALL HISTORY. 
By JOHN SPARGO. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

1 s very modesty the most damning denunciation of Bolshevism that 

rue a epeared. This talented social democrat shows how Sovictism in its 

bs ideal form has failed to cope with the unavoidable human inequalities 

ud moral and physical—and how, under stress of economic necessity, 
i has gradually developed into an autocracy more oppressive than Czardom. 


Crown 


JAPAN : REAL AND IMAGINARY. 
By SYDNEY GREENBIE. 107 Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s, net. 


This book might be called Japan Revealed, for it is the honest attempt of 
man who knows his Japan well, but is not unduly prejudiced in her favour, 
to interpret the country truthfully to his readers. So much of what has been 
written about Japan has been inspired by her Government, that this fearless 
and truthful account of Japan as she is seems by contrast sensational and 


startling. 


Demy 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. 
By CHARLES HENRY WOOLBERT. Large cr. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
A Behavioristic Study of the underlying principles of speaking and reading. 








AN AMERICAN’S LONDON. 
By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This keen, sympathetic account of London in transition will enhance the 
literary reputation that Mrs. Hale, the American actress, has already gained 
by her novels and travel articles. {Ready shortly. 


Illustrated. Demy S8vo- 








VOICE EDUCATION. 
By ELEANOR McLELLAN, 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss McLellan has moulded more voices than any woman in the singing 
world. Here are her directions for the correction of vocal defects. 


* Maker 


of Singers.” 





THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Holiday Edition. Royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A beautifully bound edition of this famous work, on art 
paper, with many illustrations in full colour and line by 
JR [Ready shortly. 


Ordinary Edition, 2s. 6d. net, still selling in thousands. 


FLANAGAN. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. 
By G. B. HOTCHKISS, M.A., and E. J. KILDUFF, M.A. 
l2mo. 5s. net. 
An indispensable reference manual, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
By JOHN R. COMMONS, LL.D., and JOHN B. 
ANDREWS, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A new and up-to-date edition of a famous work. 





[Ready shortly. 





WOOD-FOLK COMEDIES. 
By WILLIAM J. LONG. Illustrated in tint. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Another beautiful nature book by the author of ‘‘ How Animals Talk,” with 
Which volume it is uniform. {Ready shortly. 





Royal 8vo. 





: 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS, 


Cr. 8vo. 73. 6d. net each. 





LEERIE. 
By RUTH SAWYER, Author of ‘“ Doctor 
“Seven Miles to Arden,” etc. Illustrated. 


, Some women folfow love’s guiding and some follow a career, and some, like 
the splendid nurse in this latest novel of Ruth Sawyer’s, find that one plunges 
them into the other. A delightfully-written story that will make a “ hit.” 


THE DIVINE EVENT. 
By WILL N. HARBEN, Author of “ Ann Boyd,” “ Abner 
Daniel,’”’ etc., ete. 


A story full of mystery and the thrill of the unknown. In sheer power to hold 
the reader's interest it will rank among the best of Mr, Harben’s books, 


THE VACATION OF THE KELWYNS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. With Portrait. 

A novel of the Shaker Community country. This one posthumous work 
Was written by Mr. Howells at the time of his greatest literary activity, but 
Was denied publication for purely personal reasons. The story is presented 
with an artistry which makes the novel rank with his most distinguished works, 


Danny,” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries. 
With some Account of Berkeley Square and The Haymarket, 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT, author of “‘ The History 
of St. James’s Square,’’ &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s. net. 





ey EI ITH WHARTON. 
In Morocco. 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘‘ The House of Mirth,” 
&c. Fully Illustrated. 8yo. 20s. net. 





The Egyptian Problem. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of 
Unrest,” ‘‘The Middle Eastern Question,” 
7s. Gd. net. 





** Indian 
&e. 8vo. 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 
Belgium and the Western Front 


—British and American. 

Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 60 Maps and Plans. Feap 8vo. 15s. net. 

A practical Guide for visitors to Belgium and the War Zone, 
with an article on the British Campaigns in the West by Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. 

A permanent Record and Reminder for all who have fought 
on the Western Front and for the friends of those who have 
fallen. 

A compact Book of Reference for Belgium and for the events 
and sites of the War. 


Among the Natives of the Loyalty 
Group. 


By E. HADFIELD. 





Illustrated. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 











FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
A Complete Treatise on Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry. 


By the Right Hon. Sir H. KE. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and 
C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. Fifth 
Edition. Completely revised by Dr. J. C. CAIN. With 


226 Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. net. 
HENRI BERGSON. 
Mind-Energ’y: Lectures and Essays. 


By Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated by Pro- 
fessor H. WILDON CARR. 8vyo. Ios. net. 











HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Captives, 
A Novel in Four Parts. 
of ‘ The Secret City,’’ ‘‘ The Duchess of Wrexe,’’ 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
In the Mountains. A Novel. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Western Morning News :—‘‘ The book is one to be read 
and treasured by all lovers of literature.’’ 
The Christian World :—" An excellent story, told with fresh- 
ness, vivacity, and wit.”’ 
The Stranger. 
By ARTHUR BULLARD, Author of “A Man’s World,” 
“Comrade Yetta,” &c. Crown 8vo_ 7s. 6d. net. 








By HUGH WALPOLE, Author 
&c, 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, | 


Neighbours, Poems. 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “ Whin,” 
** Livelihood,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 3/6 LIBRARY. 


Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
By HuGH WALPOLE. 





New Volumes. 
The Dark Forest. 
3y the Author of “ ErizabetH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
The Frincess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther. 
The Caravaners, 
The Pastor's Wife. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 
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The London 
MERCURY. 


OCTOBER 
2s. 6d. 


OCTOBER 
2s. 6d. 





Contents of the October Number include : 


MAX BEERBOHM Two Essays. 
ARNOLD BENNETT Notes from a Diary. 
ETHEL SMYTH An Adventure ina Train. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK 
The Problem of Wordsworth. 
Rupert Brooke’s Grave, by S. Casson; 
Poetry by John Freeman, Edward Shanks, 
Laurence Binyon, Edmund Blunden and 
J. C. Squire. 


The Proprietors of the Lonpon Mercury regret fo 
announce that, beginning with the November number, 
the Price will be 3s. monthly, and the Annual Sub- 
scription 3s. Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Manager, 


THE LONDON MERCURY, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 











XTX" CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 
THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. [ly the 
ISCOUNT SANDON. 


GERMAN GENERALS AND THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By Lievr.-Cotonet J. H. Borastron, C.B. (Editor of the 
despatches of Sir Dovatas Hara. Dee., 1915—April, 1919). 


THE MECHANISM OF REVOLUTION. By J. Sr. Lor 
STRACHEY. 
LABOUR EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


By Vicror FisHer. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE CHANCES OF AN 
IRISH SETTLEMENT. By Lievuv.-CoLoneL Sim SAMUEL 
Hoare, Bart., C.M.G., M.P. 

GREAT BRITAIN, PALESTINE, AND THE JEWS. 


By the Hon. W. Ormssy-Gore, M.P. 
CHARLES DICKENS AND THE “ DAILY NEWS.” 
By Jesse QUAIL. 

WAS SHAKESPEARE EVER A SCHOOLMASTER ? 
By Proressor Foster WaArTsoN. 
THE DEATH THROES OF A PLANT. 

NUTTALL, 
TRUTH ABOUT 1918. By 
ACourtr Reptineron, C.M.G. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN. By 


Masor-GeNERAL SiR FrRepERICK MAvunice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


THE NATION IN ARMS IN THE GREAT WAR. 


By Bria.-GeneraL F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 


WHO LET THE “ GOEBEN ”’ ESCAPE ? 


Apmigan Sir 8S. Earpuey-WiLMor. 
WOEFUL WASTE IN WORKHOUSES. 
SELLERS. 
JOB AND HIS FRIENDS. By the Rey. C. H. Youne. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. By 


Lapy Cooper (‘lhe Lady Mayoress). 


MORE HUMOUR IN THE IRISH COURTS. By 


Masor Ronatp Ross, M.C. 


By G, CLARKE- 


Lieut.-CoLonet C, 


By Rear- 


By Epiru 








4s. Net. CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 








October No. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Rev'ew of Religion, Theology, and Philosoph 
Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A. LL.D., D.D, ™" 

CONTENTS. 
By the Rev. 8. H. Mrtioxp D.8e, 
By Professor Jony Lama, 
By C. G. MONTEFIORg, 
By ARTHUR Gray, 


1920, 


THE PRICE OF PROGRESS, 
MALTHUS’S DEVIL. 
HAS JUDAISM A FUTURE? 
THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 
JAMES HINTON’S MESSAGE. By Rev. the Hon. E. Ly 
MY TWO PASTORS. By wr 
DR. FELIX ADLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By J. A Neume 
THE PILGRIMS MOTIVE AND CONTRIBUTION. By President C.F. Tuyme 
THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN ROBINSON. By Professor H. H Scuusae 
A PLEA FOR AN EXTENDED LECTIONARY. Bythe Rev.J, ¥. Coane 
SCIENCE AND LIFE. By F. ©. 8. & MILLER, Dae 
PROTESTANTISM IN AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. A. R. ph 
A TEACHING CHURCH. By President A. C. M'Grrregp 
MIRACLE AND PROPHECY. By the late Rev. W. F. Apevey, pp, 
THE CLAIMS OF SCHOLASTICISM ON MODERN THOUGHT. iat 
By CLAUDE C. H. WILLiaxsoy 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. ° 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C,2, 


The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now, at the 
end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record unique in 
literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For OCTOBER Contains: 
Recoliections of the Empress Eugenie.—t., II. 
By ErHet Smyru, Mus.Doe, 
Mahsudland, 1919-1920. By Ganpaz, 
The Way—The Acters—Picquetc—Puttirg up a Picquet. 
The Fags’ Appeal to God. By C. R. L. Frercurr, 
Swift, Steele and Addison. By J. A. Srranay, 
Vignettes. By Etta MacManoy, 
X. Ellen. Xl. Jobber Brannigan. 
From the Gutposts—The Last Place in India. By R. H. D, 
Lord Kitchener and the Engineering Work of the War. 
p By Major-General Sir GeorGE K. Scorr Moncrierr, 
The Heritage of the Sun. 3y Ragpur, 
Musings without Method 
The Independence of Egypt-—Shirking Our Responsibilities— What Napoleon 
and the Germans Thought—The Opinion of Mr. Alfred Milrer and Lord 
Cromer—The Lord Mayor of Cerk——-The Humour cf Mr. ard Mrs, Webb 
—A New Constitution—The King and Two Heuses of Commons—The 
Failure of Pedantry—What Britons will not Endure. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Olfice, 45 George 
for 30s. yearly. 


Dlackwood’s Magazine” 
Street, Edinburgh, 











The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1920, 
NOVISSIMA VERBA. X. By FRepeRIO HARRISON, D.C.L. 
TROTSKY IN EKATERINBURG. By Capratn FRANCIS MCCULLAGH, 
SOVIET VERSUS PARLIAMENT. By J. A. RK. Maxgiorr, MP, 
FROM PETER THE GREAT TO LENIN. By Herperr Batiey. 
BRITISH COAL AND AMERICAN COMPETITION. By Potiticts, 
THE WORLD'S SHIPPING: THE BALANCE OF POWER. By Axcuipalp 


HURD. 
THE ECONOMIST AND THE WORKSHOP. By Howarp LITTLE 
MESOPOTAMIA AND PERSIA. By RowpertT MaAcuray 
THE STATE AND THE DRINK TRADE. A REJOINDER. By REAR 
ADMIRAL REGINALD HALL, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
CHINA ECONOMICALLY INTERPRETED. By CuHlaAwet Kwo 
REJANE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
“THE SORROWFULL MAYDEN” AND “ THE JOVIALL BAT‘ 
By M. H. SPIELMANN, 
SOLOGUB. By A. ListER KAYE. 
THE SMALL ENTENTE. By MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. By Cartan H. Bb. Usuer. 
HELOISE AND ABELARD. II. By GgorGe Moore. 
CORRESPONDENCE. FROM THE GREEK MINISTER. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” et 
‘Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”’—Z'he Guardian. 
** The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 











Price 7d. post free from ; 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 

RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (ot Punch). 
O List from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Selier, Stirling. Charles 
ao I 
emond, 











Keene’s Etchings :—‘* Pure Art of the highest order.”—Spectator. 
Keene will be ranked with the great Etchers of ail time.”—.Bracq 


nme 
NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books 
£ ali in new condition, and offered at Greatly Keduced Prices. Every 
reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE NEWEST BOOKS 





—_ 


Now Read ° 


PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATION 


A Contribution to the Investigation of Mediumistic Teleplastics. 


By Baron Von SCHIRENCK-NOTZING (Consulting Physician in Munich). 
Translated by E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. (Lond. and Birm.). 


With 225 Large Photographic Illustrations. Impl. 8vo. (10} by 7 in.). 35s. net. 

This monumental work, by the well-known investigator, giving the fullest details of his experiments and their amazing 
resulis—which have caused both scientists and “ Spiritists’ alike furiously to think—is at length on the market, both here 
and in the United States. It is without doubt the most important monograph in Psychical Research that has hitherto been 
published, confirming Dr. Crawrorp’s experiments in Belfast, on which an illustrated article by him will be published in the 
October number of the Psychic Research Quarterly (33. 6d. net.). 





—[ 


? WHAT ABOUT EINSTEIN ? 


If you really want to understand the new Theory of the 
lativity of Time and of Space, the best book to read is Dr. | 


FOUR NEW PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL BOOKS. 
(1) The Elements of Practical 





SSON’S | ° 
= oes ; Psycho-Analysis. (For Doctors, Teachers, 
Easy Lessons in Einstein. and Parents only.) By Dr. P. A. BOUSFIELD, M.R.O.8., 
It is written entirely for the layman, and furnishes a simple L.R.C.I -, of the London Neurological Clinic. Glossary and 
: one Plate. 10s. 6d. net. 


and in some places entertaining, account of tho Theory and : ‘ ; ; 
of its more intelligible bearings on thought and life. It contains | The only complete practical book so far written. It furnishes 


an article by ExxsTe1n himsevif, and a Bibliography. 53. net. | 22 account of the Theory, Technique, and Scope of Psycho. 


| Analysis, dealing with The Unconscious Mind; Desires and 
° e Pyschic Energy; Evolution of the Erotic Desire; Parental 
Studies in Contemporary Meta- | Complexes ; Narcissism; Dreams; Funetional Diseases ; 
. physics. By R. F. A. HOERNLE, Professor of | 
*hilosophy Armstrong College Jniversit f Durham. | 
Philosophy in Armstrong College, University of Durham (2) The Psychology of Dreams. 


Compulsion Neuroses, &c. 
8vo. I6s. net. 


1. The Philosopher's Quest ; 2. The Idol of Scientific Method | By W. 8. WALSH, M.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
ta Philosophy ; 3. Philosophy of Nature at the Cross-Roads;| By a leading American neurologist, presenting a popular 


4, On Doubting the Reality of the World of Sense; 5. Saving | account for the educated laity and those suffering from neryous 
th» Appearances in the Physical World; 6-7. Mechanism and | affections. The Mind in Sleep ; Material of Dreams; Insté- 
Vitalism ; 8. Theories of Mind; 9. The Self in Self-Conscious- | gations of Dreams ; Dreams as Wishes; Typical; Prodromio 
ass; 10, Religion and Philosophy of Religion. | and Prophetic Dreams; Nightmare; Night Terrors; Som- 
— |nambulism; Analysis of Dreams; Day-Dreams, &c. 


THREE NEW BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. (3) Psycho-Analysis : Its History, Theory, 
(1) The Inequality of Incomes in! ‘and Practice. By ANDRE TRIDON. 10s. 6d. net 
A book for the educated laity, summing up in a concise form 


Modern Communities. By HUGH | the views of the greatest analysts which are at present scattered 


tT r y} 7 > oY : }/ sre i . - . . 
DALTON, M.A., Cassel Reader in Commerce in the} in hundreds of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles. 


University of London. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [This day. (4 S e ° S 
) Sanity in Sex. 
(2) The Economic Development of By W. J. FIELDING. 10s. 6d. net. [This day. 


the Great Powers in the 19th The Human Atmosphere (the Aura). 


Century. By Dr. LILIAN KNOWLES. [Shortly By W. J. KILNER, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), M.R.O.P., 
* ° late Electrician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. With 64 
(3) Economics for Beginners. 











Illustrations of human auras. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By M. BUER. [Shortly.| A purely physical exposition, treating the aura largely as a 
An absolutely simple book, for educational purposes. ‘means of diagnosis. 





TWO BOOKS OF INTENSE INTEREST TO-DAY. 


(1) THE ADEPT OF GALILEE. A Story and an Argument. 442 pp. 9s. net. 


Supplies a very definite need now that Humanity is seeking an interpretation of things spiritual which shall be acceptable 
to the higher reason. It is in two Parts. (1) The Argument, which is an exposition of the science of Yoga, showing that Yoga 
was, and js, to be found all the world over, and that the acceptance of Jesus the Christ as a Master in this science of the Soul 
explains the “ miracles’ attributed to Him and the deep spiritual wisdom He exhibited. (2) The Story, a narrative of the Life 
of Christ, depicting Jesus not as the ‘* Man of Sorrows,” but as one who had acquired that Bliss-Consciousness which is the goal 


and reward of Adeptship. The work is deeply reverent in tone, and absorbingly interesting. 


(2) A Second Edition has at once been called for of THE INITIATE. 7s. 6d. net. 


The extraordinary interest that is being shown in this book is not surprising. It is by a very well-known Englishman, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, and presents the veiled history of an Adept who worked in England until a few years age, but 
who hid his identity for the convincing reasons stated in the book, the writer being one of his disciples. The thencweum i 
that “Whatever may be the source of his inspiration, its effect has undoubtedly been to make for the writer's happiness, and promises 
many @ reader's also. Tho deeper aspects are dealt with in the latter half of the volume, and the result is stimulating. 











KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 


Broapway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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SCIENTIST 
MURDERED 


SCOTLAND YARD AT FAULT 
MALCOLM SAGE CALLED IN. 


Murder and violence are stalking 
through the land, and our machinery for 
the detection of crime is still in the hands 
of promoted policemen. How long the 
public will tolerate this state of things 
remains to be seen. 

The latest victim of the Crime Wave is 
Professor James McMurray, the eminent 
scientist, who has been brutally done to 
death whilst engaged upon research of the 
utmost importance to the race. 


A Strange Custom 

It was the professor’s custom, when 
engaged upon important experiments, to 
retire, sometimes for days at a time, to a 
laboratory he had built in his own 
grounds. 

Meals were passed through a small 
wicket in the laboratory wall, and the 
professor’s servants had the most explicit 
instructions on no account to disturb 
him. 

_ Uneaten Meals 

A fortnight ago Professor McMurray 
retired to his laboratory to carry out a 
series of important experiments. 

Yesterday, when the butler took the 
professor's luncheon to the laboratory, he 
noticed that the breakfast-tray had not 
been removed from the shelf just inside 
the wicket. Thinking, however, that the 
professor, absorbed in his researches, had 
forgotten the meal, the butler placed the 
luncheon-tray beside that containing the 
breakfast, leaving the earlier meal as a 
reminder to the professor of his 
forgetfulness. 


The Butler Alarmed 


At dinner time the butler discovered 
that both breakfast and luncheon re- 
mained as he had left them; still, 
remembering the professor’s injunction 
that he was not to be disturbed, the 
butler decided to do nothing, for the 
moment, and contented himself with 
ringing several times the electric-bell 
that was the signal of another meal. 

An hour later he went once more to the 
wicket, only to discover that nothing had 
been touched. He then telephoned to 
the police. 


A Gruesome Discovery 

Sergeant Crudden, of the Essex County 
Constabulary, immediately bicycled over, 
and after hearing the butler’s story, he 
decided to force the door; there are no 
windows, the laboratory being lighted 
from above, in order to secure entire 
privacy. 

To the officer’s surprise the door yielded 
readily, having apparently been pre- 
viously forced. Entering the laboratory, 
he was horrified to discover the body of 
the professor lying in the centre of the 
floor, his head literally smashed by a 
terrible blow that had obviously been 
delivered from behind. 


The Mystery Deepens 

The police have made no statement ; 
but there were some extraordinary 
rumours current in the neighbourhood. 
One is to the effect that it is not Professor 
‘McMurray’s body that has been dis- 
covered, but that of a much younger 
man, who bears a striking resemblance 
to him. 
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It is understood that Sir John Dene, a 
friend of the dead professor, has engaged 
the services of Malcolm Sage, whose 
name has been so prominently before the 
public of late in connection with the 
Surrey Cattle-Maiming Mystery. 


A Curious Coincidence 
By a curious chance, the murder of 
Professor McMurray synchronises with 


the publication of Malcolm Sage: 
Detective (7s. 6d. net), which contains 
the record of some of the great 


investigator’s most remarkable cases. 


GOR-SWIZZLE ! 
BLUE PETE: HALF-BREED 


If you haven’t met Blue Pete, you 
won't know that “ Gor-swizzle”’ is his 
favourite exclamation. 

For years, Herbert Jenkins has been 
on the look out for a British author who 
could write a book about the Cowboy 
West, one of those splendid stories of 
movement and bright sunshiue, galloping 
horses and the crack of revolver shots, the 
breath of the prairie and the passing of 
fair women. 

Until Luke Allan wrote this book of 
the Great Cowboy West, Zane Grey was 
without a rival. Now there is another 
Richard in the field, although his name is 
Luke. 

Blue Pete: Half-Breed is a full-length 
8s. 6d. net novel. It has a four-colour 
jacket, and it will hold its own with the 
work of Zane Grey or any other of the 
writers of the Golden West. 

Blue Pete’s horse, Whiskers, is a new 
character in animal fiction. The love 
between him and his master gives a 
splendid touch of sentiment to the book. 

Don’t forget the price, 2s. 6d. net, and 
the first edition, which is 21,500 copies, 


LADY OF THE LAWN 
GODDESS FROM THE MACHINE. 


A new novel by the author of Windy- 
ridge means—well, it means a lot of 
things, all of which are pleasant. To you 
it means 7s. 6d. net. 

W. Riley has written a delightful story, 
full of humour and romance and dramatic 
situations, also two dogs and one major. 
The Lady of the Lawn herself is one of 
his most successful creations. You would 
love her for an aunt, although she isn’t 
rich, 


THE GREEN LADY 
A REMARKABLE MYSTERY 


Mrs. Tweedale’s The Beautiful Mrs. 
Davenanit was a great success. Her new 
book is entitled The Green Lady. There 
is a mystery about the strange seclusion 
in which ‘‘My Lady” lives, a mystery 
that seems to get strangely linked up 
with a ghostly visitant known as the 
Green Lady. 

Who is she, this Green Lady ? What 
can it all mean ? 

With love and a ghost Mrs. Tweedale 
can do wonders. Her new book is 
thrilling, breathless, eerie, and it costs 
7s. 6d. net, 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


_Mrs. Patrick MacGill, author of The Rose 
of Glenconnel, etc., has written a story 
of a lonely Canadian settlement where 
dwells a seventeen-year-old slip of a 
girl, a dusky-haired, grey-eyed beauty. 
The book is as full of thrills as the most 
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breathless reader could desire. 7s. 6d. net. 
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BURGLARS 


IS THE REGALIA IN DANGER? 
BURGLARS AT THE TOWER 


Once upon a time kings ge ; 
tinguished soldiers to The Seow ian 
they didn’t like them. King George sent 
Sir George Younghusband there to see 
that his faithful subjects did not appro- 
priate to their own uses the Royal 
Regalia. : 

_Whilst he is not watching the jewels 
Sir George devotes himself to the study 
of The Tower and its remarkable history 
as was shown in The Tower from Within 
recently published at ros. 6d. net. ‘ 


His new book is entitled The Jewel 
House, An Account of the many 
romances connected with the Royal 


Regalia and Colonel Blood’s plot from a 
contemporary source printed for the first 
time. ‘The book is full of anecdotes and 
interesting stories and contains much 
hitherto unpublished material. There are 
sixteen pages of black and white illus. 
trations and four pages of colour plates, 
The price is 15s. net. 

It is a curious fact that well-known 
burglars have from time to time paid 
their sixpences to enter The Jewel House 
where they have been seen gazing 
wistfully at the stones that to attempt 
to touch would mean death. 


MEDAL-LAND 


ALL THE WINNERS 


The latest addition to the famous 
Collector’s Series is The Medal Collector : 
A Guide to Naval, Military, Air-Force 
and Civil awards, by Dr. Stanley ¢, 
Johnson, M.A., and a lot of other things. 
It has upwards of 100 illustrations of 
medals and all the principal ribbons 
reproduced in colour. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The War has rendered obsolete every 
book on medals and medal-collecting. 
The present volume includes reproductions 
of the ribbons and medals of the Great 
War of ro14—1918. 

The Medal Collector not only describes 
in detail all the medals issued by the 
Navy, Army and Air-Force since the time 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but devotes space 
to such Civil awards as are of interest to 
collectors. All the important foreign 
decorations are likewise included, and are 
dealt with in special chapters. 

Other yolumes in this 
series are :— 


The China Collector. 

The Furniture Collector, 

The Glass Collector. 

The Earthenware Collector. 

The Silver & Sheffield Plate Collector. 
The Stamp Collector. 

The Pewter Collector (coming). 

The Miniature Collector (coming). 


A DOMINIE IN DOUBT 
OUT-OF-DATE IN FIVE MINUTES 


A Dominie’s Log made A. §S. Neill 
famous; A Dominie Dismissed made 
him rich; his new book will make him 
notorious—incidentally it will make the 
dear old world laugh—and perchance 
Think. 

A Dominie jin Doubt defies description 
or explanation. It is full of humour, 
humanity and love of children, with all 
sorts of novel ideas about education and 
rabbits, and it costs 5s. net. 


remarkable 
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